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Ecclesiastical Affairs. 
— 
THE OHURCH DEFENCE ASSOOIATION. 


Tux public meeting held at Worcester by the 
above Association ap vais to have given serious 
offence to some of the professed friends of the 
Church Establishment. Certainly it can hardly 
be considered to have been en régle. The speech 
of Lord Hampton was an attack upon Ritualism 
far more than upon disestablishment. It might 
have been very appropriately delivered on some 
other platform, but, addressed to members of the 
Ohurch Defence Association, it was mis-timed 
and out of place. It had a kind of value as indi- 
cating the tone of thought which pervades the class 
of society in which his lordship moved, but it 
was quite out of relation with the main object 
aimed at by the organisation which he had been 
invited to support. Misadventures of this kind 
will occasionally occur to the best regulated 
associations; and the higher they go for speakers, 
the more likely they are to miss what they 
want and to get what they do not want. It 
was, probably, the speech of the noble lord 
which brought down upon the Church Defence 
Association the editorial article in the Times to 
which we made passing allusion last week, and 
the gist of which was that the best defence of 
the Church Establishment should be found in 
the efficient performance of their duties by the 
parochial clergy. There is a great deal of truth 
in the position thus assumed by the Times. No 
doubt the Establishment will, as a whole, be 
judged of by the spiritual results it can produce. 
Nevertheless, there appears to us to be ample 
room for the action of a Church Defence Asso- 
ciation, and although we cannot profess to 
sympathise with the object it has in view, we 
should be sorry to see it talked off its own 
ground as either unnecessary or mischievous. 

Two letters, subsequently addressed to the 
Times in vindication of the existence of such an 
organisation, seem to us to be conclusive. It 
may appear odd to our readers that we should 
justify the continued existence and action of 
the Church Defence Association against the 
authority which somewhat contemptuously 
condemns them. But having ourselves passed 
through a considerable breadth of experience of 
the same kind, we have learned to hold at a 
cheap rate the counsels of those whose chief de- 
sire it is to make things pleasant.” Silence is 
sometimes expedient even to the extent of im- 
posing a duty; but, in the long run, they who 
refuse to recognise the duty of doing their best 


possible for the convictions they hold, are 


almost sure to meet with an overthrow great 


840 and decisive in proportion to the delay which 


they have obtained by inactivity. 

It cannot be reasonably denied that the paro- 
chial activity of the clergy of the Church of 
England—the fruit, for the most part, of in- 


“4 | creased parochial earnestness—has very appre- 


ciably strengthened the Church as a spiritual 
institution. It has done more. It has thrown 
over the Church, as a political institution, a 
glamour of sanctity which, in innumerable 
minds, confuses the question raised by the 
Liberation Society. It makes the work of the 
latter more difficult, simply because it stirs up 
a vast amount of spiritual sympathy—or 
as it may be, spiritual antipathy—in connec- 
tion with a question which cannot be 
legitimately determined by the influence of 
either. The simple end and aim of the 
Liberation Society—to which, we may add, it 
has steadily adhered with praiseworthy con- 
sistency—are to convince the people of England 
that the spiritual results of organised Ohristian 


life are not promoted, but are retarded, and to 


a large extent frustrated, by a resort to political 
machinery with a view to compass them. This 
is a question which may be argued upon two 
grounds - upon the ground of theincompatibility 
of political forces with the nature of Christian 
influence, and upon the ground of experience 
measured upon a Jarge scalé, The question is 
one fully worthy of serious discussion. It is 
one which cannot be decided by a mere reference 
to the spiritual activity of the clergy in the 
present age, any more than it can be decided by 
a reference to the inactivity and indifference of 
the clergy in a former age. Neither, viewed 
exclusively, will solve the problem, though 
there can be no doubt that in practice the effect 
of either upon the question of political esta- 
blishment will be very considerable. The main 
question, however, is not touched, or, at any 
rate, is but lightly touched, by this exclusive 
class of facts. It is much broader in its issues. 
It involves far wider results. It takes within 
its range the interests of the laity, civil and 
religious. It touches the very springs of 
spiritual life and growth, and it is capable of 
being, and ought to be, so dealt with as to 
educate and move the people in a bigher plane 
of thought and feeling than that to which they 
are chiefly accustomed. 

In the interest, therefore, of truth; in the 
interest of the people of England and Scotland; 
and in the interests, we may add, of human 
kind in general, it is well that this question of 
the legitimacy and comparative effectiveness of 
the application of political machinery to the 
attainment of spiritual results should be 
thoroughly sifted, by that only method known 
to us—namely, controversy, discussion, agita- 
tion, all the kingdom over. The Church 
Defence Association is, if we may so say, a 
counterpart of the Liberation Society. When 
its work is well done, it helps to keep before 
the public eye the point at issue between the 
two organisations. The members of the Libe- 
ration Society would not desire to realise their 
own high purpose except as the result of en- 
lightened conviction on the part of a majority 
of the population. They deem it an advan- 
tage, as well for the people of the country as 
for the special object they are seeking to carry 
into effect, to have in front of them what may 
be called an organic Opposition. They know 


very well that they are very far from being iu- 
fallible. They are ready to confess that in their 
somewhat lengthened career of labour they have 
made mistakes. They do not prefer to fight ‘‘as 
one that beats the air.” And, just as Mr. 
Disraeli regretted the absence of Mr. Gladstone 
from the House of Commons because it made 
his own duties indefinite, and therefore the 
more difficult, so we should very sincerely de- 
plore any collapse of the Church Defence Aeso- 
ciation, becauso it would greatly increaso tho 
difficulties we feel as to the when, the where, 
and the how, of conducting most effectively tho 
great movement we have in hand. We might 
say a great deal in favour of the Church De- 
fence Association. We think there is a real 
need of it, a true place for it, and an end to be 
obtained by means of it which will repay it for 
its activity. If we do not believe that it will 
be successful in what is its direct aim—and we 
cannot profess to do that—we atill believe that 
its functions are serviceable and valuable of 
their kind, and we trust that it will not be 
driven or tempted to commit the happy 


despatch.”’ 


THE PILGRIMAGE TO PONTIGNY. 


Last Sunday evening Monsignor Patterson 
preached his concluding sermon” on Pilgrim- 
ages at i , taking his text from the 
words of St. Paul, ‘‘ With the mouth confession 
unto salvation.” Urging as a plain 
fact the operation of the law that nature 
demands an expression of thought and feeling 

word and deed, he asked of the public ‘‘ why 
lics alone should be forbidden to manifest 

their belief in the eyes i 
— that the chief end and aim of 


172 i to Ponti was to show the 
world Roman — believe in a per- 


be to — lb in Beglacd, 
igious life in „it 
must be allowed that set a distinguished 
le of contempt for opinion of Mrs. 
y, which is worthy of a better application ; 
for even when they err in the application their 
principles they often deserve the consideration 
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irits. You must act, and if 
do nothing beter in vindication 
principles than to take a long walk in 
ublic with like-minded people, then you had 
better do that rather than nothing. Better for 
0,000 people to go four abreast, dressed in 
‘‘ regalia,” to hear a one as cheerful and as 
hollow as a drum on the Permissive Bill, from 
Sir Wi Lawson in his eo rather than sit 
at home drinking water and silently meditating 
teetotalism. The world, unhappily, 5 to 
% hagitators,” good, bad, and indifferent. That 
which has a spiritual root must be made to 
appear above ground and grow. The —— 
nature is reticent and increasingly averse from 
demonstrations. But probably the Romanists 
have laid hold of a principle which is more 
powerful than the English temperament. Since 
few think, but — aie influenced by per- 
sonal example, they are in tho right who iucul- 
cate visible and united confession of some sort 
as one of the conditions of convertiag mankind 
to disputed opiuions. Oaly it must be rather 
sad to have to go on a = a — to a place 
where very likely no miracle was ever wrought ; 
and to be driven in herds, repeating litanies, 
by priests who seem not to have the faintest 
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notion of ennobling the character of their dis- 
ciples. Could not somebody invent a new pil- 
im in which ratio Protestants and 
atho es are = — 11 „ take * 
share? Suppose, example, could 
arranged on some fine summer day that all the 
ple in any neighbourhood who really cared 
for Christiamty more than for Church ; 
who felt no interest in sectarian theology, buf a 
great deal in personal goodness, in 2 of 
character, in genuine charity of soul, in a 
word, who believed in Christ a great deal more 
than in the clergy of all denominations,” 
could appoint to walk in brotherly procession to 
some agreeable rendezvous, to the accompani- 
ment of some of Handel's sacred strains, and 
then and there should resolve for the future to 
recognise each other in society with full sym- 
pathy, and to promote the unity of the only 
Church which is worthy of the name ;—it might 
be that the secret disciples of genuine Catho- 
licism would both be astonished and 
strengthened by the discovery of their numbers. 
At present, restrained by their party guides, 
they pursue the melancholy route of isolation, 
and wither in the shade. But then they might 
learn that men who care for the greatest ends 
are not so scarce after all, and are only hindered 
by tradition from exchanging their ideas and 
yielding mutual aid by local sympathy. Or 
suppose that the place of pilgrimage to be 
chosen should be the site of some heart-stirring 
event in English religious history, or the resi- 
dence or burial-place of some illustrious de- 
fender of truth and liberty, or of some excep- 
tionably noble labourer in the cause of religion 
in the days departed—then we can imagine 
that pilgrimages might become not onl 
fashionab but useful. Journeys wit 
an object, and an object connected with the 
super-sensuous world, with all that lifts up 
humanity above its petty strifes and degradin 
pleasures, might become really ‘‘ means o 
1 to the generality. Or if any Captain 
k of a beneficent species could organise 
tourism, so as to carry around some beautiful 
agricultural country, where the peasantry and 
the farmers are stupidly sleeping under a spell 
of beer and superstition, a great company of 
lay“ preachers who should combine a course 
of rural pedestrianism with a course of vigo- 
rous testimony after the style of Wesley and 
Whitefield—or even ulate with the same 
view the vast hives of ind where half the 
— „e —why the 
couutry would see that there is something to 
say for the old fashion of pilgrimages. 
7 Patterson poe us that + — 
go on journey to Ponti to w hi 
faith in a nal livin God.” We quite 
agree with him that if Atheism can be coun- 
teracted by locomotion of any sort, it is high 
time to start on the journey. But, notwith- 
cases of the Queen of 


standing the leadin 

Sheba, and of the Metern Magi on the other 
side, we suspect that the most effectual 
journeys for enlightening the public on our 
faith and charity are nearer home. A visit to 
the fatherless and the widow in the next street 
will answer better than to as a Oook’'s 
tourist to St. David's, or to Edmund's, or 
to St. James of Compostella, along with a 
flock of Row trying i 

in steam and way carriages. The 
walks that 


a assigned as reasons of the 
care tay! and the refusal to stir, as the 
reason the deepest condemnation. There 


— ing the globe, or by walkin 
m a a — i if he 


wishes it, but surely there is a more excellent 
way. Let him take a near at band with 


und worship as adj unots or substi- 
tutes for the worship of the Living Personal 

God.“ Most of us could find close at hand the 

people who could correct our chief ulative 

errors, and put us in the way of leading a life 

which would go far towards “ glorifying our 

Father which is in heaven.“ 

As for „ showing our belief in the Saints : 
living and reigning with God,” which Mon- 
siguor Patterson purposes to do by this journey, 
the same rule applies. Let us begin by recog- 
nition of the saints in this world, by learning to 
know a good man when we see one, irrespec- 
tive of his dress or evclesiastical formula; and 
let us not hold our heads so high in the congre- 

gation as to refuse to fraternise with 
people just because they are “‘ unlearned and 
ignorant men,” or are rather than our- 
selyes. There are persons who speculate much 


on “‘ recognition of the saints” in a future state, 
who will not take a step towards recognising 
them here. And with respect to the saints 
departed, the first businees must be 
truly who they were. Nota few of the 
so-called were not when alive worth a 
ticket 1 visit their tombs when oa . 
calen requires reconstruction. wo 
— to make one out, with a list of three 
undred and sixty-five names chosen from all 
churches and no churches, the very mention of 
which, day by day, might operate like a gale of 
inspiration to modern Christians. There is 
room for some such hagiology as this. Only 
one might be certain beforehand that Arch- 
bishop Manning and his friends would have 
nothing to do with it—because unhappily one of 
the first principles of their faith“ is to hold 
no relations with good men as such, but only 
with good Papists and adorers of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, among the dead or the living. 

On the whole there is much to be said for 
the elevation of travelling by lifting it out of the 
prone of mere animal recreation. Perhaps the 

ay will come when the passenger traffic of 
Europe will really represent more of men’s 
highest thought and care, and less of their 
80 ends, than it does at present. Meantime 
let not Monsignor Patterson and his con/reres 
wenee with too much complacency their 
religious accomplishments in the way of 
pilgrimage. If they are miaded to go afoot 
in this direction or that, let them go in peace ; 
but walking is not the only or the highest 
faculty of man. We have gifte differing. Some 
of the brotherhood have their gifts at one end, 
and some at the other. ‘‘ The head cannot say 
unto the foot, I have no need of you,” neither 
assuredly can the foot say to the head, I have 
no need of you.” A little right thinking is 
worth a deal of walking, and perhaps the 
function of Protestantism is to act as the brain 
of Christendom, and to suggest the proper 
eat of travelling to Cook's tourists and the 


grims of Pontigny. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Ix the Diocesan Conference just held at Carlisle 
we have had some signal proofs of the march of 
intellect amongst the clergy. The bishop led the 
way. He told the conference that any attempts 
to secure rigid uniformity he was sure must fail. 
He recalled to their recollection that the week 
during which they were sitting had brought round 
St. Bartholomew's Day, and that festival could 
tell better than any other day in the year of the 
impossibility of enforcing uniformity, oven when 
uniformity seemed most reasonable.” Next the 
bishop called attention to the subject of Ohurch 
Patronage. Now, it is only three or four years 
since we asked, in these columns, when any 
one bishop would rise to denounce the 
present system. The Bishop of was, we 
believe, the first to do this, and after him came the 
Bishop of Manchester. Since then the Lords’ 
Church Patronage Committee has taken evidence, 
and there is a general feeling that things cannot 
remain as they are. The Bishop of Carlisle now 
says that the time has come “when a successful 
attempt might be made to heal a very open and 
mischievous sore,” and that ‘‘he scarcely knew of 
anything more sad than the advertisements of the 
sale of livings.” He reminded the conference that 
the proposal to render illegal the sale of next pre- 
sentations was only lost by a majority of one, and 
that the report that had been issued “‘ bore upon 
the face of it a declaration that patronage partook 
of the nature of a trust to be exercised to the spiritual 
benefit of the parishioners.” After this a paper was 
read upon the subject, and a resolution, as we are 
informed, was passed by a large majority to the 
effect that it was most desirable that the sale of 
next presentations should be rendered illegal. 

Now, it has taken the Nonconformists of this 
country nearly three generations to educate the 
consciences of Churchmen upon this subject, and 
it is clear that the work of education will still have 
to goon. How is it that there is scarcely a layman 
who does not feel more strongly upon it than any 
clergyman ? and that there is scarcely a lay journal 
that does not write more strongly upon than any 
Church journal? How does it come to pass that 
the consciences of the clerical order should be 
more obtuse than the consciences of the lay order ? 
There are good and plain reasons for this; but we 
need not now specifythem. We content ourselves 
with producing one illustration from the daily 
press of this week. Monday’s Daily Telegraph 
contained an article upon the subject. We will 
give some quotations from it. First, as to the 


report :— 
„There is a ter amount of buying and in 
8 then thare ened to be.” Tne l tes del 


English conscience whi 


rence, are very great. 
Next as to some facts: 

In short, the picture is presented to us of the Church 
entered by many ways by the bishop’s sanction and 
through the vestry door, with a golden key openly 


used at the principal entrance by the clergy man's rela- 
tion or friend, while es these we have men clamber- 
ing in through little or big windows, by every hook and 
crook, by dishonest evasions, vicious dodges, and smal! 
tricks, against the wishes and strenuous exertions of the 
bishop, and in spite of the protests of the congregations. 
For instance, there is a class of livings called Dona. 
tives, and the patron in such cases has absolute rights 
of presentation which the bishop cannot check. But 
even in ordinary cases the bishop's right to refuse insti- 
tution is much restricted, as far as law and custom yo 
now. It is doubtful whether any age, however great, 
or any physical incapacity, however serious, can be law- 
fully 2— the new man. Or he may be a 
young man ordained appointed to a most important 
ving, great e nce and unusual weight. 
Yet the Naber must rather than sanction the 
appointment, We know, of course, that there are many 
exceptions, There are patrons who bold advowsons as 
a trust, and appoint the best man they can find; but 
that the sale of next presentations, and the disposal of 
advowsons themselves, should have become so deeply 
inwoven in our Church system, indicates that r of 
IE . eS 
tury not en ispe n- 
age by landowners in Scotland never was at any time 
e marketable commodity it still is here ; and now it 
is extinct. With us reforms are slow. Time was when 
judicial offices were sold, and a few years ago posts in 
the army could be bought; the cure of souls is still 
purchaseable. Golden keys, powerless in court or camp, 
still open church doors. 


Several illustrations, with some of which our 
readers are sufficiently familiar, are next given, and 
the Telegraph proceeds to “lament” that the com- 
mittee had not the courage to propose larger 
powers, enabling the bishop to refuse the institu- 
tion of unfit clergymen. It does not at present go 
farther than this, in this direction, but when shall 
we find writing like this in a Church journal? Only 
when the whole system has been doomed by public 
opinion outside of the Church, and is on the eve of 

Some of our Church contemporaries cannot re- 
concile themselves to the way in which the Establish - 
ment has been treated in the last session of Parlia- 
ment. The morethey brood over it the more bitter 
are their feelings. Very wholesome, under their pre- 
sent inflictions, are some of their thoughts. Misfor- 
tane has cleared their vision, Thus, the Church 


Review of last week has come to see this— 


Stuartised, King-and- 
the sixteenth and seventeenth 


Parlis ment ridden, as in 
centuries. ton, The condition of the Church of England is 


The Hon. Charles Wood, president of th 
Church Union, has addressed more than one 


decisions o 


does not require much foresight to ict if 
bill turns out 14.25 than a faery e the 


the 

con- 
tinued union of Church and State in this country is not 
worth many years’ purchase. 

The controversy as to the title reverend has 
not yet ceased. The Bishop of Sierra Leone has 
made a valuable contribution to it in a letter to the 
Record, in which he says: — 

A day or two ago my eye res ted on the following 

te — in the churchyard of 
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(2). “ To the memory of Mary, wife of the Rev. 
George Holden, Wesleyan Methodist minister, who 
died June 20th, 1836, aged eighty-four years. 

4 know that my eemer liveth.’ 
(19th chap. Job, 25th verse.) 

% Also the above Rev. George Holden, who died 
Nov. 9th, 1836, aged eighty-five, after having been 
laboriously and successfully employed as a Wesleyan 
minister fifty-four years. 

1% J have found the Messiah. 
(Ist chap. St. John, 41st verse.) 
Believe me, very — yours, 


SreRRA LEONE. 
Whitby, August 25, 1874. 


MR. GORDON’S LIBERATION LECTURES. 


Norta Suretps.—The Rev. M. Miller havi 
lectured here during the sittings of the Uni 
Methodist Free Church Assembly in Newcastle, 
Mr. Lyon, barrister, was brought down from Lon- 
don to reply. Mr. Gordon attended this reply, and 
being refused an opportunity at the time, replied at 

reat length next evening in the same hall, before a 
— and enthusiastic audience, Mr. Ald. Green in 
the chair. There was some opposition and debate 
at the close, but the Newcastle Chronicle speaks of 
the success of the Liberationists in this sudden 
struggle as very gratifying. 

EasiInGwoLp, Norta Yorksuire.—Mr. Gordon 
lectured in the Public Hall here last Monday and 
Tuesday evenings, on the Aims of the Liberation 
Society” and Church Property.” It was a first 
visit, and the town is a purely agricultural town, 
and Church influence all but supreme. Still, not- 
withstanding churchwardens standing outside, and 
other preventive facts of the kind, very good com- 

ies assembled, and much interest was manifested 

in the statements of the lecturer, who was heartily 

cheered and warmly thanked. Strange things were 

said in the place about the weekly dole at the 

ish church, and its effects on many matters. 
hese places need rousing. 

SwaLWELL-on-TYxz.—Capital meeting here next 
night, in the United Presbyterian Church, the 
minister presiding. There was a full place, and 
the lecturer sped along his way amidst the re- 
sponses of his hearers. No questions. Hearty votes. 
A local committee was formed; Mr. Tomkins, of 
Newcastle, doing good service in these arrange- 
ments. 


CHURCH DEFENCE. 


The following letter appeared in the Times of 
Saturday :—‘‘ Sir,—lIn a leading article of the Times 
of Monday, the 24th inst., the question is asked, 
‘What is a Church Defence — ion? To 
that question it might be an answer to ask, 
What is Church Liberation?’ For by showing 
what are the objects and designs of the attacking 
force we may explain our reasons for defence. 
Now, we know that such an association as the 
Liberation Society exists, with a powerful organisa- 
tion, numbering among its supporters from 80 to 
100 members of Parliament on a division ; and that 
it possesses funds to the amount of 6,0001., which 
it is proposed to augment to 60,000/. The objects 
of this scciety are the total disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Church, and the handing 
over of the churches and cathedrals to be used for 
secular . The battle is to be fought in 
the constituencies, and to indoctrinate them with 
the views by — Liberation 12 1 to be the 
business of the organisation. For this pu 
lectures are to be sent into every Sasi, Gk Oe 
are to be flooded with pamphlets 8 
ments which are thought likely to pores ice the 
minds of the electors against the Church. It is 
altogether beside the question to say that the best 
defence for the Church is for ministers to do their 
duty. They wish to do their duty in peace. 
may say that in my experience as a man, 
extending over more than thirty years, I never 
knew my brethren more yg 4 alive to the 

ibilities of their high ing. But this is 
not what the Liberation iety means to allow. 
I can only speak for old-fashioned people like my- 
self. It is not our seeking that we are to become 
members of a Church Defence Association, but we 
do so because we believe it would be disastrous to 
the State as well as to the Church if the connection 
were to be severed ; and we feel it our duty to meet 
by all legitimate means the attacks which are made 
upon the Church. I may add that I fear this con- 
troversy is destined to divide more widely the 


Liberal , of which I am a humble member. 
For years I have supported it with my vote, and it 
was only at the last election, when I found 


both the Liberal members for my county had voted 
for Mr. Miall’s motion—notwithstanding the power- 
ful speech of their great leader against it—that I 
was obliged to refuse to vote at all; for I could not 
support the avowed enemies of the Church, and I 
was unwilling to weaken the position of Mr. Glad- 
stone, on whom I think the Church of England 
ought to look as her best friend. It is for these 
reasons | subscribe myself 
‘** Yours faithfully, 
A. Doncompz Suarro, President of the 
Church Defence Association. 

North Darlington Deanery, Aug. 26.” 

A second letter from A Churchman” is pub- 
lished, which commences by describing what, in the 
writer's view, it is not to defend. The 
religious system of the Church (he says) is ‘ well 
anchored in the affections of the people,” and need 
fear no rival. Nor is the Church in any new posi- 
tion with regard to the world. She is always in 
that respect on the aggressive, and to speak of de- 


fence is out of place. Nor, again, is defence neces- 
to procure the toleration and maintenance of 


poin 
on to say :—** What, then, is Church Defence ? 
Tt is a political matter rather than an ecclesiastical 
one. It is a question for every Englishman as the 
member of a nation, rather than one affectin 
only the of the Church—a mere appeal a 
misericordiam from the Church to the Re- 
garding the Church and State as two distinct cor- 
porations or societies, it is a defence of the relations 
at present existing between them, and incidentally 
it is a defence also of the property to which the 
Church as a society may lay claim. And an orga- 
nised defence of these constitutional relations be- 
tween the Church and the State, and of the pro- 
perty which has accrued to the Church, has been 
— 2 necessary by the organised political attack 
which, it is well known, is now being made on the 
Church's position and property—an attack which 
we can now see has been planned, and has 
been in progress for thirty years or more. The 
attack is virtually an attack upon the ancient 
constitution of this country. It is a reopening of 
the question which has been settled for so many 
centuries to the satisfaction of Nonconformists 
pe pe eer eg the — eye the necessi 
of religion for people, and encourage its ad- 
vancement among them? Churchmen may well be 
anxious that any disturbance of this settlement of 
the question should, in the religious interests of 
the people, be prevented, and our ish constitu- 
tion remain intact. They know the power of 
organisation is a country like this. They feel sure 
that had it not been for the existence of such as- 
sociations as the Liberation Society, to mention no 
other, with its ‘meetings, manifestoes, challe 
circulars, and tracts,’ in assault of the Established 
Church, the cry of Disestablishment would never 
have been raised, and would never have been 
thought of for Ireland. The accomplishment of 
— — there, — the : berationists 
as but the successful storming of an outpost, 
may, therefore, justly render us anxious on behalf 
of Establishment in England, and justify us in 
meeting, in the only way in which it can be met, 
S coteeonmpiints. and cectiating ciatabey 
oe r . 
is ing an organisation our own, whi 
anite the friends of Establishment—for not 
all Churchmen care equally for it, nor are all Non- 
conformists 


the assertion of the true position and just rights of 
the Ch 225 misconception and 


8 Churchmen, and 

Il ul. . * r 
out energy piety on e clergy—are 
we not to add on the ot the laity aloo, Ted in 
his or her parish ! —it would matter little whether 
the State 1 tor the od the right of 
religion or not ; whet it respected i 0 
Wr 
and so, incidentally, internal efficiency of the 
Church is essential to its defence against any foe 
whatever. On the other hand, the very prosperity 
and efficiency of the Church may, by exciting 
envy of its enemies, tend in themselves to render 
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ciation, in order to any attack in Parliament 
on that constitution which secures to him so much 
that he values and would not willingly lose.” 
2328 the following remarks on these 
It will be at once evident that W 
have missed the only point which ed proof. 
There is no doubt an agitation against the position 
of the Church, and it has to hold its own, like all 
other institutions. Nor is there any doubt that 
one way of meeting any danger which may exist is 
to follow the proceedings of the Liberation Society, 
accept battle on the ground the enemy chooses, and 
fight with the weapons of which he invites the use. 
It may be a ‘legitimate’ way of meeting the 
danger. But the question is whether such tactics 
are the most prudent, whether they are founded on 
a sound appreciation of the Church’s strength and 
the enemy s wea and whether they take the 
greatest advantages of the position. On this point 
these gentlemen say not a word. They seem to 
assume that the notorious tactics of the unskilful 
boxer are beyond all question the true model for , 
self-defence. The enemy deals them a blow, and 


they immediately move their hands to the 
quarter, and f ow him laboriously in all his feints 
Sa 
can do, i is yi ‘coun ‘ 
nothing remains for her but to ad this tame 
mode of defence ; but it has been considered 
the last resort of a defeated combatant, i 
only resource of a helpless one. It is 
in the feebleness incident to a mere 
details that the error of such a poli 

their association 


error, 


ground on which the Church is strongest. It is 
rooted in the religious traditions and sympathies 
of the people in its social relations, in its direct 
personal influence, in the various spiritual, moral, 
bere ae sontignally sundariag 00. the poopie 0 
are continually ing to the at 
large. Once desert this safe position, ae 
battle on the constitutional grounds to which ‘A 
Churchman’ and Mr. Shafto invite us, and all 
these natural advantages of local and traditional 
entrenchment di . Constitutional ground is 
tolerably open to both combatants, and in that 
region of the constituencies in which Mr. Shafto 
says the contest is to be pursued the Church party 
will be little better off t ita opponents. If it 
is — the combat with 7 pet cre tone» 
troversial argument respecting the advantages 
union between Church and State, it is 
foresee, if not a good many defeats, at least a 
many drawn battles. ot the least reason 
which this association may well be dreaded by 
friends of the Church is the prospect of the 
ts it may manufacture in ex 
ence of the Establishment. Every one of 
probably, will be a new opportunity for attack 
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better trust to itself alone. 


CANON LIDDON ON MATERIALISTIC 
VIEWS OF RELIGION, 


on Sunday afternoon 
cure of 


Liddon preached 
at St. Paul's Cathedral on the 
leprosy, as recorded in the first 
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(From the Pall Mall Gazette. ) 

Those English Roman Catholics w 
of the spiritual — 
Edmund of Abingdon, the last 
„ have thought well, at 
their ides, to start on 
to his shrine at Pon most naturally associate with the 
„will be spared all anxiety. For 
continuity of conveyance will be 

intment of omnibuses to meet 
; £0 those who are not so minded 
even the trouble of walking from the 
to their hotels, or from 
i Even at St. Florentin 


railway-stations. 
meet the train to conve 


i Men e. 
a at, if only the weather be fine, the ex- 
cursion, though it may not come quite up to the 
old-fashioned notion 1 a pilgrimage, is likely as an 
excursion to prove very successful indeed, even if 
it does not contribute mifch to edification. 
_It may be worth while to notice that on Monday 
night, in his sermon to the pilgrims assembled in 
ull force at the pro-Cathedr , Kensington, Mon- 
signor Patterson informed his hearers that he had 
received a letter from ‘‘a very high dignitary of 
the Anglican Establishment” conveying his warm 
sympathy and good wishes for their undertaking. 
Our correspondent telegraphs from Newhaven :— 
** Directly we had left Victoria Station this morn- 
ing everybody commenced the Itinerarium, or 
devotions for the journey, on his or her own account. 
These lasted but a short time, and then we relapsed 
into conversation. Monsignor Capel came to the 
station to bid us bon voyage, but he does not go to 
Pontigny, being detained in London. The train 
only stopped at Croydon and Lewes. The weather 
is fine but windy, and threatening showers. As we 
reached Lewes conversation ceased, once more all 
became absorbed in devotions, breaking into small 
ps, and erp kes an andible monotone. After 
being refreshed at Lewes we became much livelier. 
The party embarked at Newhaven with quite a 
summer sky, but on a sea that looked treacherous 
and threatened to damp our transient mirth.” 


CHURCH AND STATE ON THE CONTINENT. 


The Prussian Government suspect that the 
Roman Catholic clergy of the dioceses whose 
bishops are in prison are being directed by a person 
or persons secretly appointed by the Pope. Great 
exertions are being made to discover this novel 
organisation of the Papal Church. 


Old Catholics and Ultramontanes are actively 
competing in Baden for the favour of the people. 
Meetings are being held, and wherever one party 
enters on the field the other is sure to follow. A 
—＋ aed mentions the —— holding of 

wo outdoor meetings at waningen, a vi 
near the Swiss frontier. The Old Catholics mus- 
tered in the public square, and the Ultramontanes 
in the priests en. The former were addressed 
by Professor Michelis, and the latter by a layman 
from Constance, who contended that the State, by 
the abolition of guilds and other regulations as to 
labour, condemned the masses to dependence. The 
meetings were at a sufficient distance apart not to 
disturb each other, and no unpleasantness of any 

i . 

A serious disturbance occurred in the Roman 
Catholic Church of Xion on Sunday when Mon- 
signor Kubecazag, who had been appointed arch- 
deacon in consequence of his friendly feeling to- 
wards the German Government, preached his 
first sermon in that capacity. A number of 
peasants broke into the church and created an 
amount of disorder that necessitated the calling out 
* The Ine P rrespond Th 

aris co ent says :— The 
S ye pew am the ome 
clergy in Posen is in progress. Basip 
is travelling about to procure adherents to it. 
Before venturing on an open rupture with Rome 
the potest al peed fe the Pope and urge him to 
recognise the Falk Laws or otherwise to regulate 
their relations with the State. In the event of his 
refusal they threaten to elect a bishop and consti- 
tute a Posen Church, but without expressly re- 
nouncing their connection with Rome. 

The of the Guardian at Dussel- 
dorf writes :—‘‘ As, before I write again, I shall 
have left for the Freiburg Congress, it is well that 
I should give a ing notice to the continued 

rogress and success of the Old Catholic cause. 


formed, then a 2 gone over, 
and again a church ted. In this district, 
Rhineland and Wes i cause is i 

most welcome progress. Dusseldorf, the 0 

Catholics have occasional services from stray 
but they have now raised 1,000 thalers 
‘ and seek, = see — 
Duis & permanent pastor. itten, at presen 
sharing with Hagen the priest’s services, has also 


eighbouring 
dustrial districts round Elberfeld are also strong in 
Old Catholic feeling: Remschied, Lennep, and 
Solingen are all forming parishes of this nature. 
The movement has now become so general that 
Government demands a public enrolment of Old 
Catholic members whenever a parish with a settled 
pastor is required to be formed. When this is done, 
the acknowledgment of the State follows, and all 
the privileges of a Catholic parish are granted. 
Bishop Reinkens admitted on August 10 two Bonn 
students to the priesthood. One is a Prussian, and 
is available for work here ; the other is a Swiss, 
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treasurer a cheque for the whole amount at once. 
Thelate Mr. Wi Hargreaves, of Sheffield, amem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and a steady sup- 
porter of the Liberation Society, has bequeathed to 
it a legacy of 500/.— Liberator. 

Letrer non Prince Bismarcx.—A communi- 
cation has been received by Sir John Murray and 
the Rev. G. R. Badenoch from Prince Bismarck, of 
which the following is a translation :—* Berlin, 
Aug. 14, 1874.—On my return from Kissingen the 
copy of the work, ‘ Ultramontanism—England’s 
sympathy with Germany,’ was forwarded the 
Imperial Embassy in London, to whom you had the 
goodness to send it for me. It arrived just before 
a criminal attempt was made to put an end to m 
activity in the interests of humanity which we 
alike serve. God ordained it otherwise, and I nary 
by His help successfully to carry through the 
struggle in which my Fatherland is encouraged by 
the sympathy of the English people. Pray accept 
my best thanks for the attention you show me, and 
express the same in my name to those who share 
your views and who join with you in sending me 
the work.— Bismarck.” 

Tas Exemption or Drissentinc PREACHERS 
rrom Toll. —At the ippi Norton County 
Sessions, Nathaniel French, collector of tolls at 
the Chipping Norton turnpike gate on the Banbury- 

„ was summoned for 1 demanding 
and taking toll from Charles Chadbon, of Barton, 
Oxon, he claiming exemption from paying such 
toll by reason of being a local preacher appointed 
to preach within the Chipping Norton circuit of 
the Primitive Methodist exion. The facts of 


of August, complainant, in com with three 
Methodist — left Barton 


Hon. Mrs. Hall, of Barton Abbey, for the purpose 
of taking in the services at Chipping Norton, 
On the tollgate in question, the driver, 
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they proceeded to Chi 
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returned through the same 
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lengthy co ndence with the authorities of the 

ish of ows, Bread-street, ing the 

removal of wf the City I that name, w 

the powers e City Improvement Act, 
—2 5 of carrying 


1608, 
Spread street, 

John the of 
—was borne to receive ine rite af opti wikis 
its walls. A marble table on the north-eastern wall 
records the fact to thisday. This church was de- 
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fortunately for ity the register was 
and the original entry of the poet s ism may 
now be seen. This church was rebuilt 


Sir Christopher Wren at a cost of 3,348/. 7s. Ad., 
and in it are many ancient monuments, among 
others one to the memory of the Rev. Lawrence 
Saunders, rector of the church, who was burned to 
death in 1555 for the reformed faith. The commis- 
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was in 1629 left by a Mr. Elyott, having been dis- 
continued for some time, owing to the difficulty 


Roman CaTHoLic PILGRIMS IN A PROTESTANT 
CATHEDRAL.—The Morning Post reports an extra- 
ordinary occurrence in Canterbury Cathedral. On 
Wednesday last the Rev. Father Foy, pastor of a 
Roman Catholic con regation at St. Leonard’s-on- 
Sea, brought a y of some 130 cr more of his flock, 
principally of Irish nationality and of low manners, 
on a visit to the city. In due course they were 
conducted by the verger over the cathedral. The 
explanations of the official, however, were received 
with great impatience by his hearers. On his 
pointing out the ‘‘ archbishop’s chair,” the priest 

tly announced ‘‘that there was no archbishop, 
and there had been none since Cardinal Pole.” His 
followers ily took the cue from their reverend 
father, and their remarks became insultingly irre- 
verent. The v sent a message to the dean, 
who soon in yy” with Archdeacon 
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Harrison. ing the dean, Father Foy began to 
compare —— cathedrals * own, 


ing that Protestants conducted themsel | 
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in some measure the 
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Tue CLERGY AND THE Pusiic Worsnurr Brit. 
—The Times observes that the cl of the diocese 
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tie or was spent in wandering 
eek thetbentital grounds toseched to the Con- 
ference Hall. Many visitors, however, availed 
De. Wales rave Cemetery 

I grave, J 
historic — in the immediate neighbour- 


hood. 
At the evening meeting Mr. R. Baxter again 
sided, and, ——ů had been offered by Mr. 
T. B. Smithies, briefly dwelt upon the distinction 


between and intellectual discernment. 
He belli that many in the present day had no 
more than a2 notion of what the 

and that their was more in the 

their own in than in the power of 
Spirit. 


After some time had been spent in prayer, Mr. 
G. Kirkham delivered a brief address pointing ont 
that we are never taught in Holy Scripture to put 
forward the gracious work of the Holy Spirit as an 

e for our own idleness in wor and that 


it was most ous in the er to 
before an aud — earnest 1 
his earnestness in er. 

Mr. Gordon g dwelt upon the importance 


communion 
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EE G. Pearce also delivered 
brief addresses, and it was announced that the next 
Pre Nov. 27 at the 
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delivered a discourse from the concluding verses of 
the seventh of Micah. He said there were 
many who had for 1 longed for 
ing more than a mutila and he 
them to those mentioned in text as 

in the wood with very little to eat, 


tnd longing 1 ll, rich, of 
or the full, rich, green pastures 
Bashan Gilead. He believed mighty —— 
were coming on in a struggle whether should 
believe in sanctification by works or sanctification 
by faith. He believed that the battle was to be 
— — out that day in that very town of 
ord. What would they be? Rhee wigs A. any 
sanctification by prostration, exions, crosses, 
incense, oh and — or would they 
prefer sanctification by faith? He thought there 
were bright days im store for the great and daily 
party in this country who held the truths 

the conference was met to promulgate. 


Correspondence. 


DISENDOWMENT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Sm, — Mr. Loxton is more than welcome to 
any help I can render in calling attention to his speech, 
which will, I hope, receive the full and frank notice its 
ability and outspokenness merit. As one who respects 
and admires the speaker, I crave permission to continue 
the discussion of some of the questions he submits for 
consideration. 

I quite agree with Mr. Loxton as to the nature and 
constitutiun of the Church of England. It is our State 
religious establishment. My impression is that we 
should be found at one in the matter of the rights of 
the nation over the temporalities of the Church, as they 
were called, in the centuries before the Reformation. 
There was then, as now, a State Church; the only diffe- 
rence being that those who aceepted the spiritual 
authority of the Pope were employed as offi- 
cials in those times, whereas in these days 
such acceptance disqualifies for employment. In the 
reign of Elizabeth it was made most evident that Roman 
Catholicism was disloyal to the Crown, and that any in 
crease of its wealth and power involved a corresponding 
increase of danger to the State. If I shared with Mr. 
Loxton in the belief that Anglo-Catholicism is as dis- 
loyal, I should with him object to enriching it to the 
extent of one penny. But I disclaim the suspicion. 
The charity which thinketh no evil" forbids me from 
thus ascribing to my neighbours unworthy and un- 
patriotic sentiments. Many of my acquaintances, and 


Mr. Loxton, I am glad to note, has modified his 
proposal. In his letter he states three things” in 
which bis whole conception of disestablishment and 
disendowment is comprehended.” But the letter 
differs in several important particulars from the speech. 
The speech pleads for the State making the clergy 
dependent upon the voluntary support of their 
flocks”; for the State placing the Church buildings 
under the control of the congregations who worship 
in them”; for the State “giving them the right to 
choose their religious teachers where they please”; 
for the State ‘‘withholding from them the power 60 
bind the Church property in perpetuity to any ecclesias- 
tical confederacy whatever.” In the speech I find 
these emphatic words added: —“ The course I have 
now indicated is the one which the Parliament of 
England is bound to accept.” In his letter Mr. Loxton 
substitutes for the large demands of his speech the fol- 
lowing proposal :—‘‘ That the nation shall not compel 
parish congregations to connect themselves with this 
new Episcopal organisation, or prevent them from 

themselves from it under pevalty of forfeiting 
their use of the national religious buildings.” Your 
readers, Mr, Editor, will not fail to observe that the 
speech prescribed what Parliament should do—the 
letter prescribes what the nation should not do; that 
the speech advocated that Parliament should constrain 
the congregations which might use tte national build- 
ings and support their own ministers, and restrain them 
from plecing the buildings in perpetuity under the con- 
trol of an ecclesiastical confederacy—the letter advo- 
cates liberty for the congregation not to join any such 
confederacy ; that the speech apparently threatened 
the congregations with the forfeiture of their use of 
the buildings if they ceased to be Congregationalists, 
and submitted to be ruled by an Episcopal organisation 
—the letter asks that the congregations may not be 
doomed to the forfeiture should they remain separate 


and independent congregations. The speech— and after 
reading it again I remain of the opinion—seemed to me 
to make Congregationalism compulsory on those who 
might use the national buildings, while the letter pleads 
for permissive m. The latter is pre- 
ferable to the former, and I shall be grateful if Mr. 
Loxton remains faithful to his letter rather than to his 
speech. 

Not that I agree with the letter. Why should the 
congregations which now meet for worship have the 
free use of these religious buildings after disestablish- 
ment? Mr. Loxton is generous with this national pro- 
perty. The “ religious buildings,” including parsonages, 
are said to be worth 91,000,000. What are the claims 
of the congregations to the free use of this valuable 
property Take the churches. Many of them are parish 
buildings, and as much the property of the parish as is the 
workhouse or the vestry-hall. It belongs, therefore, to 
the Methodist and the Deist as much as to the Episoo- 
polian or the State-Churchman. The abolition of the 
compulsory payment of church-rates did not affect the 
ownership in this property. Such ownership was and 
is vested in the parish. Would it be right to give 
what equally belongs to all to one section of the 
parishioners! An extension of this policy, or rather 
the consistent application of the principle underlying 
it, would give to the congregations the free use of en- 
dowments as of buildings. There would then be no 
disendowment atall. Is it desirable, in the event of 
disestablishment, to retain any “national religious 
buildings”? In any case I submit the state or parish 
ownership in such buildings should cease and termi- 
nate. If that ownership were to continue, there would 
ever be at hand, and within easy reach, the begin- 
nings of another State Establishment of religion. It is 
well to doa work thoroughly. Holding that Mr. Loxton’s 
proposal is inconsistent with religious equality, seeing 
the State would, if the course were pursued, grant 
privileges to certain necessarily denied to 
others, and incompatible with the objects of the Libera- 
tion Society—for it wonld maintain the control of the 
State over certain congregations of worshippers—I 
hope our leaders will reject Mr. Loxton’s prayer, and 
refuse to inscribe his ory upon their flag. 


If I may trespass a little more upon your space, I 
will add a paragraph on the policy so strenuously 
opposed by Mr. Loxton. In common with many others, 
I plead for a total disestablishment, but net for 8 total 
disendowment. Mr. Loxton does mean unintentional 
njustice. I am perfectly aware that Parliament ani 
parishes and State commissioners have created much 
valuable property of late years. All this, buildings and 
endewments, I should claim as morally belonging to the 
nation. On looking back at my first letter I fiad that 
my words were as plain as I could make them. 
I wrote, “‘ Whatever private individuals, out of their 
private resources, have given for the maintenance of 
Church of England worship and preaching, dating from 
1662, I think that Episcopalians can justly claim as 
theirs on the disendowment of their Church.” I base 
this opinion on the assumption that, if the State had 
permitted these donors to create trusts, the property 
would have been put in trust for the use of Episco- 
palians. If the contrary can be shown, I will ackaow. 
ledge my error. Nonconformists create trusts which 
limit the use of the property which they call into exis- 
tence. The presence or absence of law does not affect 
a moral right. Very slowly and inadequately the laws 
of a State embody the principles of righteousness, As 
a Christian citizen I am bound by the right rather 
by the legal. On inquiring of myself, I 

that 1 would that Churchmen should 
take from Baptists the use of property 
created by Baptists, or other friends, for their 
benefit. And so I would not bea party to taking from 
Episcopalians property created by their co-religionists 
for their especial use. Iam not sure that 1662 is the 
best date to fix. Nor am I certain that all the donors 
would desire the property they gave to be devoted to 

uses. But I am confident that I should do 
violence to my sense of justice (a sentimeat which per 
haps I fail wholly to justify) if I gave voice and vote to 
any scheme involving a denial of the right of the Epis- 
sect to property which private adherents created o. 
its benefit. I sometimes think that a fair equivalent 
for this property would be, not the free use, but the 
real ownership of all the churches, the nation applying 
to strictly national and unsectarian purposes all other 
properties heretofore devoted to ecclesiastical uses. 
This, however, is by the way. 

In these views I follow the lead of Mr. Miall and the 
Liberation Society. So early as 1841, you, Mr. Editor, 
wrote in the columas of the Noaconformist, ‘‘ Conside- 
rable property belongs of right to the Episcopal sect, 
as a distinct religious body. Endowments have been 
made and property bequeathed for the especial object 
of promulgating the doctrines of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Separation, as we understand it, would not 
affect the application of these funds.” Aud again, in 
1872, you declared, “I never in my life contemplated, 
even as a remote possibility, detaching from the Church 
of England, as such, any of the churches built or any of 
the endowments given out of private resources since the 
period of the Toleration Act.” The British Anti-State- 
Church Association and the Liberation Society was 
wont to circulate a leaflet explanatory of our objects, 
and I remember it was there duly set forth 


than 
learn 
not 
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that we exempted property 

liberality from the application of the prin- 
ciple of disendowment. In 1871 the Triennial 
Conference accepted by a large majority a resolution 
proposed by myself to the same effect. I am quite 
aware that all this does not prove I am right, but it 
does show that we should not, without grave and 
weighty reasons, break the promise we have made and 
ignore the claims which we have acknowledged and re- 
spected. My object—I cannot speak for others than 
myself—is, not to destroy, but to disestablish, the 
Episcopal Church now united to the State. And, while 
I would net allow that Church to retain any property 
which the nation has created or provided for religious 
purposes, I gladly admit its moral rig ht to any property 
its own children, as private persons, have created or 
provided for the maintenance of its worship and 
creeds, I make no secret of my preference for Con- 
gregationalism, of my dissent from, and dislike to, Epis- 
copacy and the rites with which it is identified. TO me 
it would be for a lamentation if either Anglicanism or 
Romanism were to become a very great power in the 
State. But, still, I would not deny to either what I 
claim for the Baptists, and the more earnest I am in 
opposing these isms the more careful should I be to do 
them no wrong; for injustice generally hinders the 
cause it is m to help, and help the cause it is de- 
signed to hinder.. An Episcopal organisation, separate 
from the State, might (though I do not think it would) 
become all that Mr. Loxton describes. If so, we 
should be the more scrupulously righteous in our deal- 
ings with it, lest a wrong inflicted upon it should make 
it stronger and more influential than it othor wise would 
be. Those that do the right or suffor the wrong gene- 
rally succeed the best. : 

Once more, Mr. Editor, I crave pardon for trespas- 
sing so much upon your space. But it is the dull 
season, ani you may therefore find it in your heart to 
forgive me. I am from home, and ought to be at 
this moment enjoyiog my holiday. Let this fact ex- 
plain why the letter I have written is not so compre- 
hensive, so compact, or so conclusive as I wished to 
make it. 

Yours respectfully, 
CHARLES WILLIAMS. 

August 31, 1874. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Dear Sta, —It ‘appears that while we Liberationists 
have been surprised and hurt at the misconception of 
our aims on the part of our opponents, we have not had 
the clearest understanding among ourselves of the 
terms we have been using. 

I think that no little confusion of thought would be 
avoided if we kept steadily in view the distinction well 
drawn in the “‘ Title-deeds of the Church of England” 
between the Church of England in the legal and in the 
popular sense. In the legal sense the Church of Eng- 
land means the whole body of the people of England 
as religiously urganised.” In the popular sense it signi- 
fies that body of persons who constitute a religious 
community on the basis of a professed agreement in the 
articles set forth in the Book of Common Prayer and 
authorised by the Act of Uniformity.” 

This distinction will be'p us to answer the question, 
pertinently suggested by the Rev. C. Williams, what we 
do really mean by the “separation of Church and 
State.” Isubmit that when, in using that phrase, we 
employ the term “Church” in its popular sense as 
defined above, we mean that this religious community 
shou'd no longer look to the State to provide for its 
religious wants, but form itself into a society or socie- 
ties which should be free to regulate their own affairs 
and subsist on their own resources. But when, speaking 
with more precision, we employ the term Church io 
its strict legal sense, we mean the entire surrender by 
the State, gua the State, of all its ecclesiastical func- 
tions ; in other words, the practical discontinuance of 
its long and vain attempt to provide the means of 
religious worship and instruction for the nation. 

If the State made this surrender the Church would be 
disestablished in the double sense. (1.) That the 
nation would no longer remain à nation as religiously 
organised, and (2) that there would remain no favoured 
and privileged community of religious persons as now. 
That community of persons which now generally accepts 
the use of the State-provided hinery is entirely un- 
organised: it bas no corporate At has no spiritual 
unity, and, in the event of disestablishment, it will be 
nowhere. It may constitute itself into one organised 
religious society on the basis of Episcopacy. But it 
may not be able to do this. The episcopal community 
in Ireland did so successfully ; but it was not distracted 
by internal divisions as is the Protestant (?) Episcopal 
community in England; and my belief is that when 
disestablishment comes, there will be a thorough and 
complete reorganisation of sects, and that religious 
parties inside and outside the Church of England will be 
broken up and re-formed, There will then probably 
remain no single church which by its wealth and num- 
bers can overshadow and dominate the rest. 80, at 
least, let us hope. And it is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished that those parties in the Church whieh 
row are so envenomed against each other because they 
are unnaturally leagued together, will separate and 
e chain has been 
u . 


created. by private] This view of the case materially affects the 


question of property and compensation. I venture 
to think that the proper party to be compensated 
is not any Church, but those individuals who may so 
recently have entrusted money to the State to carry on 
its function of religious teacher, that the State shal) 
think well to return a part of it on the ground that, so 
soon after its acceptance of the grant, it has decided to 
appropriate all its resources to non-religious purposes. 
Let no property be leit to any Church whatever, but to 
individuals who may hand it over to any one constituted 
religious society to which, in the new state of things, 
they may attach themselves. 

As to buildings, they do not, I think, belong, either 
legally or equitably, to any ‘‘ body” : let them be sold 
to the highest bidder. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred they would be taken by those who now worship 
within them, and whoever paid for them would be 
entitled to keep them in their own hands, or make them 
over to one or other of the (probably Episcopal) churches 
with which they might choose to connect themselves, 


[Tam 
5 Yours respectfully, 


WILLIAM CLARKSON, 
Salisbury. 


EXTREMES IN CRIMINAL TREATMENT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Srr,—Many recent circumstances have illustrated in 
a striking manner the simultaneous existence of two 
opposite tendencies (both unwise and pernicious) in 
regard to the treatment of criminals, The one is a 
morbid laxity towards the worst and most inexcusable 
class of offenders—those guilty of brutal cruelty towards 
women, children, and dumb animals. The other, extreme 
is an increased disposition to cumulate unduly long and 
severe sentences of penal servitude—five, seven, and ten 
years on offenders guilty of comparatively trivial dis- 
honesty. 

Thus, last month, a man in Anglesea was sentenced 
to seven years’ penal servitude for stealing a hen; 
whilst shortly before, in a neighbouring county, another 
man was only imprisoned for one month for dashing his 
clenched fist several timesin the face of his infant child of 
thirteen months old. The poor little creatures’ features 
were covered with blood, and its arm broken. Was not 
the latter crime incomparably more deserving of penal 
servitude than the former? It would be easy to furnish 
columns of similar recent anomalies of the grossest kind 
in regard to sentences. The fact is that the whole sub- 
of existing criminal treatment ought to be promptly 
taken up by the Government. Especially should the 
need for more uniformity and system, with regard to 
sentences, claim practical executive notice. 

As to the gravest of crimes (murder), the select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons (of which the Solicitor- 
General, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Russell Gurney were mem- 
bers) reported last month, in the strongest terms, that 
the existing law is most evasive and most sophistical.” 
Similarly, in reference to sentences for other crimes in 
general, there is a mischievous and extreme 
prevalent. A learned recorder told me lately that, in 
a conversation with two judges, about an offence which 
he would have visited with two years’ imprisonment, 
one judge gave an opinion in favour of seven years’ 
penal servitude, whilst the other thought six months’ 
imprisonment would have been an adequate penalty. 

As to cruelty and brutality, most of the sentences 
now passed for these offences are themselves cruel to 
the helpless and the weak, both human beings and 
animals. For example, a man was lately fined five 
shillings only for deliberately starving twenty-four 
fowls ; and youth was ordered to pay the same paltry 
sum for torturing a wounded donkey with a stick in 
which a pin was inserted! Such inadequate sentences 
are an outrage upon humanity; yet their number is 
legion. Then, also, there is the absolutely absurd 
treatment of that large class of inveterate petty 
offenders who form the majority of the inmates of most 
gaols, and are committed dozens, scores, and in some 
cases, hundreds of times to prison during their lives, 
being neither deterred nor reformed. In these cases 
the sentences should, after a few offences at least, gra- 
dually cumulate, not too fast, but surely, so as to secure 
a real alteration of vicious idle habits. For petty thefts 
and misdemeanours, habitual vagrancy, and such 
offences, the sentences might with advantage run thus 
in succession—three days, a week, a fortnight, a month ; 
then three, six, twelve, eighteen, and twenty four 
months. By this truly merciful, but not too rapid 
cumulation, many helpless incorrigibles who now ro- 
ceive with indifference their frequent sentences of fort- 
night upon fortnight would soon be effectually checked 
in their course and reclaimed from habitual evil, whilst 
gaols would be partially emptied and ratepayers 
relieved. 

But here, agaio, we ought to avoid both Scylla and 
Charybdis, and not to the other extreme of too rapid 
and crue] cumulation, as is done with offences against 
property. The man above alluded to, sentenced to 
seven years for stealing a hen, had only offended twice 
before. Surely there is no necessity to cumulate so fast 
for such potty dishonesty (perhaps committed ia hunger 
or semi-starvation), and thereby to tax the ratepayers 
in maintaining the prisoner for 80 long a term, and 
possibly his family also on the rates for the same ex. 
tended period. Of course, those convicts guilty of 


murder, rape, and such atrocities, deserve the severest 
and most enduring penalties. But the statistics of 
convict prisons show that three-fourths, or more, of 
their inmates are sentenced for com minor 
otfences—often a few thefts of small amount. Here 
the cumulation has been far too rapid. It is 
morally unmerciful and economically wasteful in such 
instances to enslave a man in convict gangs for many 
years, whilst scattering his family and breaking up his 
ties of home and kindred for so long a time. In short, 
whilst longer imprisonments are needed, both in mercy 
and justice, in our berough and county gaols, much 
shorter terms are called for in the case of many of our 
convicts. As we recently stated in Parliament, the 
present system of too prolonged penal servitude has 
the effect of either permanently invaliding or driving 
mad many of the convicts. The Chairman of Convict 
Prisons reported several years ago that of one class— 
the life-term men — nearly sixty-three per cent. are 
confirmed invalids.” Of course the proportion is far 
less with other convicts. Still, it is not inconsiderable. 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum contains about 
560 inmates, most of whom have come from our con- 
vict prisons, where it may be remembered, they are 
not in general subjected to the separate, but to the 


degree to useful labour, is and always must be attended 
by the gravest demoralisation. 

It should always be borne in mind that whilst our 
convict prisons contain some atrocious criminals, they 
include a much larger number of persons who claim our 


through circumstances over which they have had no 
control.” This testimony agrees with my own observa- 
tion. I have visited every convict prison in Eagland 
and Ireland, and many other gaols at home and abroad, 
but almost always feel, on entering one—It is only 


itself. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to conclude by quoting 
an extract from a paper (on The Results of the Prison 
in 1872)“ which, at the request of the 
Prison Association, I for their recent 
congress at St. Louis (May, 1874): — “ At the Baltimore 
Prison Congress last year one well-meaning Phila- 


described how he had supplied his 
luxuries they had not had for years, such as a bow! of 
strawberries with bread and milk for supper, followed 


have thereby had their fear of crime removed and have 
plunged into vicious courses. It is indeed a spurious 
„ kindness,” or rather a real cruelty, thus to remove 


gacols. The brutal men who violate female chastity, 
who dash their fists in the faces of poor women, or even 
infants, who smash the limbs or break the bones of their 
weaker fellows or of dumb animals—to treat these with 
other than really penal retribution, is to promote more 
extended cruelty in the community. Few are ultimately 
so cruel as the pseudo humane advocates of a “ straw- 
berry-and-cream system” of prison discipline. Hence 
to deter the millions outside, whilst reforming the 
prisons within, the safest plan is to enforce a deterrent 
but useful course of bard remunerative labour 
—not the useless crank or wheel, but long daily tasks 
of] weaving, shoemaking, smithwork, digging, and 2 
score of other occupations, to be pursued “from morn 
till dewy eve,” and the proceeds to be devoted (except 
a small share by way of necessary stimulus to the 
worker) to paying for the costs of punishment, to 
compensate the injured party, and to relieve the 
burdened ratepayers. This paying for the rod for 
one’s own back, this forfeiture of guinea after guinea’s 
worth of hard-labour produce, is found in practice to be 
at once the best form of combining necessary deterrence 
with merciful reformation—neither of which should ever 
be put asunder in criminal treatment. 
Yours respectfully, 
WILLIAM TALLACK. 
Howard Association, London, E. C. 


During the Doncaster race week Mr. Disraeli 
2 guest of Mr. Montagu, 
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| Marriages,’ ‘Odds or Evens,’ and ‘No Thorough- 


fare,’ contain lessons and maxims for human con- 
the most racy and 
reader or hearer will not easily 
of these lectures, which must 
re) rma bey labour, were given 
ion being entirely free. In 
celebration of 1862, Mr. Parkinson 
an active which resulted in a 
the Rev. T discuss the w 
Ey Without going into the dispute, which 


— oy | delivered his sentiments and replied, 


lished in a pamphlet. 

** As an advocate of religious equality he was al- 
ways ready, and his lectures against the system of 
State Churches were clear and forcible. On this 

quite a wide reputation, for 
his opinions in every part of the 
kingdom. But our space will not allow us to men- 
tion a tithe of the subjects on which his active 
mind had discoursed. 
a. Asa man, Mr. Parkinson had — of 

e highest er. His published works princi- 
pally consist of sermons — lectures on religious, 
social, or political subjects, all exhibiting great in- 
tellectual power and a happy faculty of expression. 
He has, we know, been recently en in the 


eo Sena nse te Ss ‘ Peek Prize 
ys’ in favour of Church Establishments, which 


and | we hope will be published before long. It is satis- 
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appropriately named All's Well that Ends wall’ 


will 
among the brightest, 
original, and sob aid productions bt the 


factory to know that the volume has received the 


: author’s final corrections. We also know that it 


was 1 r publish a volume 
or two sermons, but whether or not any steps 
have been taken we are not able tosay. We violate 
no confidence in that Mr. Parki was a 
nent and valued contributor to our columns, 


by 
his wish—on committees of benevolent or religious 
institutions, and in every walk of public life, his 


almost universal e ion yester- 
e had not left his equal behind him. 
ho have more reason to deplore his loss 
w and eight children.” 


ieee, und the el ites af 
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and an emotion of sadness seemed to 


SCHOOL PROBLEMS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


(From the New York Independent.) 


A case has just been decided in the Supreme 
Court of Vermont which involves principles that 


are of interest and importance, I 
shed the Catholic priest in Brattlehora, 12 


on the day of Corpus Christi, in order that they 
attend mass. The request was refused; but 

the children were, nevertheless, kept out of school 
and sent to the religious worship. For this viola- 
tion of the standing rules the children were sus- 
for of the term. The case was 

= carried up to the Supreme Court, and applica- 
made for an injuuction to restrain the com- 


plication, sustaining the committee in the- 
position it had assumed. Judge Wheeler, in deli- 
vering the opinion of the court, said: 


The main question raised by tho motion is whether 
the relatorg have a right to take their children, who are 


scholars „ out of school to attend 
divine service to the usages of their Ch 
d the session of school, against the regulations 


by the committee ; or the com- 


the | 


EULA 


have not the 


regulation by absence to attend Divine service. 


The then to the laws of the State, 
oF agp gt Ad ittees and superinten n- 


spection, examination, and regulation of the schools, 


rovement of scholars in learning,” 


defines this as a judicial power, and declares that 
“so long as they act within the of their 
authority, and not in violation of any laws of the 


State, their decisions in to these matters, 
subject to the superiority of the superintendent 
over the committees, are final. On the part of 
the Catholic parents it had been argued that the 
action of the school committee was a violation of 
the third article of the State Constitution, which 
declares that no man can be justly deprived or 
abridged of any civil right as a citizen on account 
of his religi sentiments or peculiar mode of 
— te worship; and that no authority can or 


that a rule prohibiting them from attending 


attendance at school ‘‘does not appear to be made in 
reference to any „ oe worship. For aught that is 
shown or claimed, the sessions of the school are ar- 
ranged for the equal good of all the scholars, and this 
ion requires punctual and attendance 
upon these sessions by all scholars of all denominations 
ike. The schools are there provided for all, regu- 
lated by general rules applicable to all, and all are 
allowed to enjoy equally the benefits of them by 
complying with these rules.” Judge Wheeler then 
goes on to say that tions of this kind, which 
are plainly necessary for the general convenience, 
cannot be regarded as violating the provision of the 
constitution above quoted. Courts of justice,” 
for example, sit on days ed by many per- 
sons as holy days, on which it is inst their con- 
science to en in business. But such persons 
ight to insist that their causes, 
which cannot be tried without their presence, shall 
not be tried on such days.” Nor, we suppose, did 
it ever occur to any one to propose that a court 
calendar should be made up so as to fit the church 
But we do not see why such a demand 
would be less reasonable than that the sessions of 
public schools should be so The Pilot 
urges the Catholics of Brattleboro to carry the case 
up to the Supreme Court of the United States ; and, 
if they regard themselves as wronged by the deci- 
sion of the Court in their own State, we hope they 
will do so. But if the decision of that tribunal 
should go against them, as we have no doubt it 
would, we trust that the Pilot will not feel obliged 
to call it, as it does that of the Vermont court, a 
piece of quibbling trickery.” 


CONVALESCENT AND SEASIDE HOME FOR 
ORPHANS, MARGATE. 


On Saturday afternoon the foundation-stone of 
this new institution was laid at Margate. The site 
chosen is in Harold-road, on the outskirts of the 
town, and its purpose is set forth in the statement 
which Mr. Soul made. The proceedings com- 


menced by the singing of a hymn, after which the 
Dean of Canterbart rena 
offered prayer. Another hymn 


a bottle Orphan 
Workin with 
a list of donors, was placed in the stone, which was 
then d aster Horace Marshall. Mr. 
Joseph y fri in 
the t of the Orphan Working School 


and of the Alexandra Orphanage for Infants, have 
long felt it not only to be very desirable, but of 
im that there should be a Con- 


between seven and sixteen years of : 
second 110 from twelve months old and 


peculia care, 
indisposition for which the 
air is most important. The fatal pro- 
gress of sickness may thus be eventually prevented, 
and by a temporary change health may be restored 
and life preserved. If the children are put into the 


of their ordinary amusement and exercise ; but if 


provided for them, in which all the benefits ot 

of air may be completely secured, without 
mach additional expense. The building erected on 
this freehold land, when with all its 
fittings and furniture, will be in the names 
oe Seen Ser Che Genie of e orphans of both 
charities. 
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cient to pay for the land and the building, which is 


by Messrs. Drewe and ope la yung was exhi- 
bited, and appeared well sui or the purpose. 
Other hymns having been sung, the proceedings 
closed with the benediction pronounced by the 
Dean of Canterbury, and the company proceeded to 
the White Hart Hotel, where adéj had been pre- 
pared. Mr. G. S. Measom, F. R. G. S., occupied the 
chair and am those present were the Mayor of 
Margate and Alderman Knight, the Dean of Canter- 
terbury and Miss Smith, the Revs. 8. E. Harvard, 
C. Kirton, Messrs. Horace Marshall, A. O. Charles, 
J. Soul and Misses Soul, and Mr. J. Andrews. 
Grace was said by the Dean of Canterbury, and on 
the conclusion of the repast (which was served in a 
style very creditable to the proprietor of the White 
Hart), the Chairman the ‘‘ Health of the 
Queen,” which was v cordially drunk, and a 
verse of the National Anthem sung. The Chairman, 


in a the toast of the evening, The Con- 

valescent ome for Orphans, the Workin 
— ra “Orphan each 

t it would be infor- 


some there present, and in to 
others, to know that in this coun 14 
four million pounds is annually raised in su of 
900 existing public charities. It might be 
unnecessary to remind others that — 
Demosthenes, Plato, and other phi hers all u 
upon their disciples the importance of charity. 
And there was another great preacher who seemed 
to have engraved upon his heart the word ew: 
He told us that charity encompasseth all 
virtues. Byron and also had felt its 
importance, and written upon it ; and it is recorded 
that Te a? r 
write, to employ him in r i ons. It 
was not necessary in a gathering t kind to 
enlarge upon the theme, for he saw near him his 
dear old friend Joseph Soul, for over thirty years 
secretary of one of their institutions, and he (Mr. 
Soul) could tell them something of the forty per 
cent, of the fathers of those who had been 
removed by consumption, and therefore how neces- 
sary it was to be careful of their poor children. 
Mr. Charles, the secretary of the Boys’ Home, and 
other tlemen connected with various charities, 
were 2 and if time permitted could a 
which would melt their hearts to 


ution founded that day. 
Me. 4 


the vicars of Margate and Ramsgate and Mr. J. 
Kemp Welch to the same effect. Mr. Soul mentioned 
that he had worked for three years for the object 
they were met together to promote, and although 
he met with some Caprese. 758 bo O88 pam 
severed, and he was now to be able to 


sum, 
lected by the girls of the 51 lls. by the 
„ 
; printing postages, ; 
the balance they had in reserve to build 


had agreed to contribute various things towards it. 
Mr. Ness, one e said in sus- 
ining institutions o i ey were making 
the noblest use of money, and he was sure all who 
were able would give, and that the money would 
be well spent. r. Gard also spoke to the same 
effect. Some of the children were then introduced, 
and sang one or two pieces while the subscription 
papers were filled up. The amounts promised were 
afterwards read out by the assistant-secretary, Mr. 
Finch. The p were soon after brought 
to a close with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Sir Charles Staveley is to be the new commander- 
in-chief of the Bombay Army. 

The Pope is said to have finally decided that the 
friends of the Church are to abstain from voting at 
the coming Parliamentary elections. 

At St. Pete on Friday, the Grand Duke 
Wladimir was married to the Duchess Marie of 
Mecklenburg, and the performance of the ceremony 
was notified by a salute of 101 guns. 

A severe shock of earthquake has occurred in 
Porto Rico. Houses rock to and fro, much 
— 4 was done, and great consternation pre- 
v 


Mount Etna has been in eruption since Saturday. 
va is issuing from three mouths in the side of the 
mountain, but none of the streams are i 
dangerously near to any human habitations. 
A despatch from Naples announces that in conse- 
uence of the increasingly disturbed condition of 
Sicily, several regiments have been sent to the 
pory ** and courts-martial will be established with- 
Y. 


The Peruvian Government has decreed the 
banishment of the Jesuits from the Huanaco dis- 
trict ; and the Bishop of Puno is to be tried for 
— — in his resignation to the Pope without 
P 


ting the Government. 
reparatory to the close of the Brussels Con- 
gress the delegates dined together, and made 
22 imentary to the Emperor of Russia, 

e originator of the project, and to the Belgian 
Kingdom. Hopes were expressed that the congress 
may meet again another year. 

The Vendéme column in Paris, so barbarously 
destroyed during the reign of the Commune, is now 
restored, the last stone having been placed on 
Tuesday. The ptatue of Napoleon I. will shortly 
be re-erected. 


More trouble is reported in the Southern Ame- 
rican States. At ton, in Tennessee, the 
negroes have organised an armed force, threateni 
to exterminate the whites. The latter, having 
succeeded in ing several of the negroes pri- 
soners, lynched sixteen of the ringleaders. 

Some of the Paris papers report that the remains 
of Leonardo ds an have been found in a state of 

rfect preservation by maaons engaged in re- 
— — Castle. The leaden coffin, with 
the painter's body, will be transferred 
Chanel Comte de Paris’s order to the Castle 


Echoes of the Tichborne case reach us from 
Australia, where it seems that the name Arthur 
Orton has been found in an old newspaper of the 
date of 1855. Mr. Guildford Onslow, writing in 
April last tos corre A 
Dominion, assures „000. wi id for 
the discovery of Arthur Orton, and requests hi 
3 success, to telegraph the simple w 
„Found.“ 

A Roman telegram 
gays is a great consistency,” that 8 
Sella is “es 'b enter the Cabinet. — 

etti will retain the Premiership. 
of the Presse 


tac mle ep pred Ades yeh tg 
air blast of 1 Fahrenheit, which, it is 
calculated, will in li more than an hour reduce 
the co to ashes. : 


Lrxen Law IN Kawsas.—A man living about 

sixty miles from Parsons, Kansas, stole a horse 

eee 
supposed, nigh 

told his wife that th — to 

en he went ou 
oS his 
e 


shot twenty-two bullets in 
had eo the. their victim of th 
0 man, e 
i i a ae = 


nigh man, wi 
children, who lived next door to the man that stole 
the horse. 

Tue Viceroy AND THE NATIVE GOVERNMENTS 


or Inpia.—The Calcutta 


pect, sud Sx Me eeees e of the empire. 
Jede on other e Biases will be wlan 
In several of them abuses are becoming intolerable.” 
OPENING OF THE River Oxus.—aA telegram from 
Berlin is as follows :—*‘‘ A grand success is reported 
the Governor of the new Amu a province, 
annexed province of Khiva in the 
branch of the Delta. The dams near the Kushkan 
Tau Hills have been at last sufficiently demolished 
1 of the steamer yey pen 
crossi i 60 in ite way, 
— to Haken ths new Delta fortress of ‘the 
conquerors. After this anticipated event there 


News From AsHantsx.—The following is under 


date, Cape Coast Castle, Aug. 8 :—‘‘ Captain Lees 
peep peep 
i i e Queen 
2 
t rejoi It is rumou 
Eier The Ashantee 
am or still remains here, but all chance of 
rupture is past. The news from Quitta is — 
The people are all quiet in the town, but a little 
feeling has been e ited by the inland inhabitants, 
who do not ap to relish the change of rule. 
Trade along the Protectorate is good, and improving. 
Measures are being taken effectually to improve the 
anitary condition of the town.” 
Tue Russians ry Kurtva.—According to the 
Prussian correspondent of the 7'imes a grand suc- 
cess has been reported by the governor of the new 


ee Ce Bae ent ot Ga een 


August. It sa 


will, therefore, officiall 


Spanish Government 


communicate 
is established u 


South of the 
which the b 


correspondent of the Times affirms that one 


. 
+ 
Ell 


Fee 
fi 
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f 
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Government por Be not been rl 

own country, possesses no 

which even by its own friends is onl asa 
isi dictatorship. The 

in no way desires to interfere with the in 

affairs of 8 and is in favour of no . It 
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reasons why Marshal MacMahon maintains the Sep- 
tennate so strongly is that he has no predilection for 
any form of government, and no anti y except 
to d He is a soldier y. He was 
bred a Legitimist, but he served under the Orleans 
Government, under the Empire; and under the 
Republic, and he says of himself that he has no 
regard for any cause but France. He had the 


come to 
he influenced the soldiery to vote for him only 


order. Caring nothing for Legitimism, Orleanism, 
or Bonapartism, and rather — 1 ing the Republic, 
he naturally admires a nondescript Government, of 
which he is himself the head, and which ensures 
order, and nothing else. He would, however, the 
Septennate once over, — any Government which 
France might choose, and which kept society to- 
gether. It is to be observed that the did 
not rebuke one mayor in Brittany who spoke to him 
of the next Assembly as being constituent, but said 
1 should be always at the Assembly’s service.— 
Dow CarLos AND Don ALrowso.—I have reason 
to believe that Don Carlos begin: to be considerably 
less of a hero than he was in the eyes of his own 
le. I should no means be surprised if it 
ed in the that Don Carlos has not been 
w for himself and his family, and if the 
monarenic zeal upon which his juvenile freaks as 
well as his petulance and haughtiness are throwing 
cold water were to turn to the profit of his cousin 
and rival, Queen Isabella’s son, Don Alfonso. 
Already I receive clear hints that the backward- 
ness and sluggishness of the Spanish navy in the 
fulfilment of its duties as arises from 
the dissatisfaction of the officers with the Republic, 
which they consider unfriendly to their own 
interests, and from their very decided and very 
erally-spread Alfonsist r There is 
ittle doubt that the Republic is equally unpopular 
with the army, though there the influence of Ser- 
rano and a few other generals has still power to 
keep discontent under control. There is nowhere 
an element of real strength in Spain, not even in 
the priesthood, because the priests refuse to be- 
friend any cause which is not their own, and they 
can hardly find anywhere a cause which may really 
and permanently be identified with their own. 
Every party in Spain, as well as in France, is far 
more ready to coquet than earnestly and faithfully 
to combine with the priests. — Times Correspondent. 
How tae Car.ists are Suri wira Guss. 
letter in the Times So some 
e in which 
Spain for the use of 
(i says) to the general sup- 
4 no means the chief inlet 
by 


or from 


signed to merchants in wine and sardines 
at Bayonne, St. 4448 and San 
largest ts, however, 


arrive at an a up as Swiss cheese, boxes 
of rifle-barrels la macaroni, hollow iron pillars 
stuffed with bayonets, and last, but not least, bales 


y 
with the country, have their spies in every village 
and roadside ian, and have 5 of 
scouts and outposts, who give them immediate 
warning of . The word is passed along in 
an incredibly short time, and a seizure beyond the 
decoy cargoes they sometimes allow the custom- 
house to make in order to cover other operations 
i y are all organised into 


responsibility of conducting the transport, and 
through whom the business 1s connected with the 
agent. Some of these chiefs have as many as 200 
men under their command, at work morn, noon, 
night. On the whole the difficulties of sup- 
the traffic in arms seem much greater than 


commonly imagined. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following is a list of the candidates who have 
passed the recent Honours examination :— 


Frrst B.A. On -y. 


ENGLISH, 


ve, King Ed- 


Scrutton, University Coll 
Wilson, St. John’s 
George Payling Wrigh 

Second Class.—Henry William 
shire 1 and Owens 
Wheen, We 


older, Lanca- 

and Frank 
sley College, Sheffield, equal; William 
Henry Tasker, Owens Coll 


Third Class.—Cecil Warburton, Old Trafford 
School and private study ; Joseph James Stansfeld, 
University College and Garrick Chambers. 


LATIN. 
First Class.—John Percival Postgate (Exhibition), 


— College, Cambridge ; Henry Gibson Smith, 


es 


Second Class.—James Aloysius Scully, Stony- 


hurst ; Adolphe Brunner, private study ; 
Augustine Watts, St. Cuthbert's College, Ushaw. 
FRENCH. 
First Class.—Adolpbe Brunner, disqualified by 


for the pri rivate study. 
W Clem ichard Deane Robert Sweeting, 
Malvern College and private tuition: Sydney 
Pocock, University College. nye 

Third Class.—Joseph James Stansfeld, University 
College and Garrick Chambers; William Noel 
Woods, University College. 

GERMAN. 

First Class.—Adolphe Brunner, ri vate study. 
First B.A. anp First B.Sc. Co ‘JOINTLY. 
MATHEMATICS AND MECHANICAL rHILOSOPHY. 

First Class.—Richard Charles Rowe, First B. A. 
(Exhibition), Trinity College, ergs Donald 
M‘Alister, First B.Sc., St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Second Class.—Charles Farquhar Findlay, First 

B.A., Trinity Hall, a and ward 
Samuel Summers, First B. A., Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, equal. Henry Forster Morley, First B. A., 
University College. 
a Fi. Balrok u Yasuyki Kikuchi, First 
B. A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Thomas 
Lattimer, First B. Se., Owens College, equal. 
William Henry Bennett, First B.A., cashire 
Independent and Owens College; James Bush, 
First B.Sc., private tuition and study. 


FIRST B.SC. AND PRELIMINARY M B. CONJOINTLY. 
CHEMISTRY. 


First Class.—J. May Herbert Munro, First B.Sc. 
and Prel. Sci. (Exhibition), College of Science, 
Dublin. 

Second Class.—John Caldwell Uhthoff, Prel. 
Sei., Guy’s Hospital; Arthur Thomas Wilkinson, 
Prel. Sei., Owens College Medical School; Alfred 
John Smith, First B.Sc., Owens College. 

Third Class.—Thomas Capper, First B.Sc., Pri- 
vate study; Alfred Tilly, Prel. Sci., St. Mary's 
Hospital ; — 4 Smith, First B.Sc. and Prel. Sci., 
Royal School Mines; John Kent Crow, First 
B.Sc. and Prel. Sci., Royal Institution Sch., Liver- 

1; Frederic Haycraft — Prel. Sci.. Guy’s 
ospital ; Joseph Wiglesworth, Prel. Sci., Liver - 
— School of icine ; Alfred Ernest Maylard, 
rel. Sci.. Guy’s Hospital; Arthur Robert att 
Sedgefild, Prel. Sci., ~y College ; Ro 
Spencer Wainewright, Prel. Sci., Guy’s Hospital. 
ZOOLOGY. 

Second Class.—Alexander Hill, Prel. Sci., Uni- 
versity College. 

Third Class.—Hutton Castle, Prel. Sci., St. 
Thomas's Hospital; Richard Gill, First B. Sc. and 
Prel. Sci., Royal Institution School, Liverpool ; 
Arthur Thomas Wilkinson, Prel. Sci., Owens Col- 
lege Medical School; and Dawson Williams, Prel. 


, Universi College, equal ; George Smith, 
First B. So. Prel. Sci., Royal School of i 
Wiglesworth, i 


Prel. Sei., Li 
edicine, equal; William Boulting, 
Sci. University College ; Walter Saise, First B.Sc., 
School of Mines, and John Shaw, Prel. Sci. 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, equal; William Edward 
Davies, Prel. Sci., University College, and Augustus 
Henry Scott White, First B.Sc., and Prel. Sci., 
University College, equal. 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 

Second Class.—Alfred Tilly, Prel. Svi., St. Mary's 
Hospital. 

Third Class.—Richard Gill, First B.Sc., and Prel. 
Sci., Royal Institation School, Liverpood. 

BOTANY. 

Third Class.—J. May Herbert Munro, First 
B. Sc. and Prel. Sci., Coll ege of Science, Dublin, and 
Neville Scott Whitney, Prel. Sci., University Col- 
lege, equal; Hutton Castile, Prel. Sci., St. Thomas’s 


Hospital; David Robertson, Prel. Sci., private 
study, and Arthur Thomas Wilkinson, Sci., 
Owens College Medical School, equal; Joseph 


Wiglesworth, Prel. Sci., Liverpool School of 
Medicine ; William Edward Davies, Prel. Sci., and 
David James Williams, Pre]. Sei., University Col- 
lege, equal. 


2 Harvest ix Yorksurre, — The Leeds 
ercury publishes reports on the probable results 
of the — in Yorkshire and * ing counties. 
They are highly encouraging. The vield of wheat 
is described as about an average in quantity, and 
of superior quality. Other cereals are likely to 
poy slightly deficient in quantity, but are said to 
in excellent condition. The harvest in Hunting- 
donshire is nearly completed, and the close of the 
t week will see all the white corn ered 

a The weather has been remarkably fine, and 
the have been secured in good condition. 
Many samples have been threshed, and the average 
of the wheat crop is about 5 qrs. per acre. The 
barley crop on the whole has turned out well, but 
the roots are a failure in many cases. The re 
lands are very barren, and stock-keepers are at their 
wits’ end what to do, and the cattle-trade is 
exceedingly dull. There is an absences of disease in 
the potatoes, and the late crops will turn out much 
better than was at first expected. Apples and 
plums are plentiful. Machinery was never so 
extensively used throughout the county as it has 
been this harvest, and labour has — — 
absorbed thereby, but the relations between farmers 
and labourers have been of the most friendly 
character 
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Wednesday being the anniversary of the birth of 
Prince Albert, the tenants and servants on the 
royal estates in Scotland assembled at the Obelisk 
bY invitation of the Queen, to drink to the memory 
of the prince. Colonel Biddulph, Colonel Maude, 
General Ponsonby, and Dr. Robertson were present 
from Balmoral. After whisky from Lochnagar 
Distillery had been handed round, Dr. Robertson 
spoke briefly on the good the late prince did during 
his short sojourns to the Highlands. Mr. John 
Grant proposed Long Life and Prosperity to Her 
Majesty,” which was heartily responded to. Her 
Majesty, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, visited 
the tenants and servants, and gave handsome pre- 
sents to the elder people and toys to the children. 
In the afternoon Her Majesty and the princess 
drove to Abergeldie, returning by way of Balna- 
croft and Lochnagar Distillery to the castle. 

The Queen was present on Thursday at the 
annual gathering of the Braemar Royal Highland 
Society at Mar Castle, from one of the windows of 
which Her Majesty witnessed a portion of them 
when obliged at last to take shelter from the in- 
clemency of the weather. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh are on a 
visit to Her Majesty at Balmoral. They were 
received with considerable public demonstrations cf 
welcome, and were met at the Ballater station by 
the Queen and the Princess Beatrice. 

The Queen did not to Crathie Church on 
Sunday, nor did the Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgb, nor any of the members of the Court, Divine 
service having been conducted privately within the 
Castle. It is stated in some of the rs that in 
— yee of obtaining a sight of the Duchess of 

inburgh, Crathie Church was crowded to excess 
with strangers, and several ladies screamed and 
fainted, 80 t was the pressure. When it 
became known that their royal highnesses were not 
to attend, disappointment was openly expressed, 
and a great many left the building. The people 
wandered about in the neighbourhood of the church 
and the entranve to the castle in hopes of seeing the 
duchess, but were, of course, disappointed. The 
unmannerly behaviour of the well-dressed mob 
caused much remark.” 

A letter from Copen gives an account of the 
enthusiastic reception re of the Princess of 
Wales, accompanying her father, the King, on his 
return from Iceland. It is added that the Princess 
of Wales looked extremely well, and seemed not at 
all fatigued by the voyage. On Tuesday afternoon 
the Osborne brought the five children of the 
—— The prince is to follow after his visit to 

v. and it is stated that be is extremely 
popular, and shares in the love and attachment sur- 
rounding the royal family.” 

The Earl of Derby arrived at Abergeldie Castle 
on Tuesday evening from Knowsley, Lancashire, 
accompanied by the countess. The noble earl will 
reside there for a few weeks as Secretary of State 
in attendance on Her Majesty. 

The statement which has a in some of 
the that the Prime Minister is making a tour 
in the lake districts of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land is incorrect. Mr. Disraeliis on a visit to the 
Earl of Bradford, at Windermere. 

Sir Andrew Lusk, Bart., M.P., and the Lady 
Mayoress are visiting Mr. Alexander Gordon of 
London, at Ballater. On Friday they went to Bal- 
moral, and had the honour of an audience of Her 
Majesty. 

It is stated that the Right Hon. W. E. Forster 
will sail for the United States on the 10th Sept. 
He will be accompanied by his relative, Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton. The party will return before 
Christmas. 

Before ag ar Bore 5 a Belfast one of the 
theologians (Pres rian) who on the previous 
Sunday had preached against his and essor 
Tyndall's views delivered to him a challenge 
coucbed in these words :—‘‘ I hereby request you 
will return at your earliest convenience, and discuss 
with me, before an Ulster audience, thequestion, ‘Do 
animal —_ ms furnish, in their structure and 
action, evidence of the existence and operation of an 
antecedent intelligent cause? When this chal- 
lenge was previously delivered orally, as Professor 
Huxley was leaving by the limited mail, it was 
declined. 

The death is announced of Mr. Kenny Meadows, 
the artist, in his eighty-seventh year. Mr. 
Meadows was the associate and friend of Mr. 
— Hunt, of Mr. Douglas Jerrold, and of Mr. 
Dickens, and will be best remembered by his illus- 
trations of an edition of Shakes and Heads 
of the People. He was buried on Monday in St. 
Pancras Cemetery, Finchley. 

A telegram from the Great Eastern steamship 
has been received by the Telegraph Construction 
and Maintenance Company announcing that the 
vessel had commenced paying out the fifth Anglo- 
American cable. 

We are informed by telegram that Her Majesty's 
ship Enchantress, with the Right Hon. Ward Hunt 
and other Lords of the Admiralty ou board, left 
Peterhead Bay on Friday afternoon, and arrived off 
Aberdeen in the evening. They have since been at 
Dundee and Svuth Shields. 

The police have prosecuted a nurse named Burge 
for conveying in a tramway car from Camden Town 
to Ishi a girl who was suffering from scarlet 
fever. The fever was said to be slight, but it caused 
the conductor of the car to notice the condition of 
the passenger, and the vehicle was at once removed 
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and disinfected. The defendant r that she 
had only obeyed the instractions of the girl’s master, 
but the magistrate did not believe (as it was 
shown he had given her the cab fare), and fined her 


A. and costs. 

Lord Lennox, Chief Commissioner of 
Works, was present on ee Sea by 
the Victoria Swimming Club in celebration of 
the of issi to bathe in the lake of the 


in the evening. Several i 
Lock place, and Sir John Bennett distributed the 
prizes to the winners. 

Several further contributions to the Bengal 
Famine Fund have been received by the Lord 
Mayor, and the total amount now exceeds 128, 000“., 
of which 120,000“. have been forwarded to Cal- 
cutta. 

The Corporation of Southport are going to expend 
50,0001. on a 3 scheme. 

Miss Whyte, the daughter of Colonel Whyte, of 
Newtown Manor, county of Leitrim, has reported 
to the police of Sligo that, when driving from her 
father’s residence to the town of Sligo, a man fired 
a revolver at her from behind a hedge. The bullet 
grazed her dress and lodged itself in a bush on the 
other side of the road. After firing the shot the 
would-be assassin decamped, ard, notwithstandin 
that the police scoured the entire country roun 
a afterwards, no trace of the culprit could be 

ound. 

The Marquis of Exeter bas announced that he is 
prepared to t the use of Stamford racecourse 
and stand and to give a subscription to Stamford 
races for one year only, but after 1874 he intends 
to devote the course and stand to more useful pur- 

Under these circumstances, it is proposed to 
abandon the meeting altogether. 


An e occurred at Warfield on 
Wednesday. y Ormathwaite, accompanied by 
her daughter, was returning from a drive, and just 
after entering Warfield Park the horses took fight 
and ran away. They ran at full under a 
large elm tree, the boughs of which knocked the 
coachman off his seat and threw down the footman. 
Being now entirely froe, the horses galloped madly 
about the park, several times jumping small ditches 
and ruts, until they ran against a tree, which broke 
the pole of the carriage and set the animals at 
liberty. During this time Lady Ormathwaite and 
ber daughter kept their seats, anil fortunately, 
with the exception of the fright and a severe 
shaking, escaped unhurt. 

The Leeds Mercury reports that on Saturday an 


open-air gathering, promoted the Wakefield 
Liberal Association, A — held in n Park, the 
seat of Mr. W. B. Beaumont, M.P. It was esti- 


home a resolution was adopted 
expressing unabated faith in Liberal principles and 
the fullest confidence in Mr. Gladstone, and pledging 
those t to use all legal means to carry 
selected candidates at Parliamentary and municipal 
The 5 f Wal 

e Prince o es, accompanied by the Impe- 
ial Prince of Germany, was present 4 rea 
some Cav mancuvres at Burg. The — 14 
remain at Potsdam till Bept. 4 leaving the place 
for Darmstadt, and returning to it on the 12th ; 
after which he will accompany the German 
Emperor and prince to witness the mili 
mancuvres at Hanover, which will last ti 
the 19th. 

Lead murderers—a at 12 a woman — were 
executed at Kirkdale iverpool, on Monday. 
The mem, Maney Flanagan, had robbed his aunt 
and k her by suffocating her; and the woman, 
Mary Williams, had lain in wait for a man against 
nne 
with a pistol. The „although she had pre- 
viously admitted having perpetrated the 0D ia 
declared at the last that it was her husband who 
Mr. Myles Fenton, the general manager of the 


fired the shot. 
tod smok — will be tied 

y ing carriages wi in all 
trains — bese that railway. 

It is announced that Major-General Sir Alfred 
Horsford, K.C.B.—who was the British delegate 
to the Brussels Congress—has been inted 
military to the Commander-in-Chief in 
Pegs = the he und Kaigh Sir J eager 

r. Henry Edmun ight, being the on 
candidate for the aldermanship of Cripplegate 
1 1 was on Monday slected without opposi- 
ion. 

Three colliers are in custody at St. Helen’s, Lan- 
cashire, on the charge of having murdered an old 
man there. It is stated that they called at the 
house of the deceased at a late hour, and that, 
because he refused them admittance, one of the 
party struck him a violent blow in the stomach, 
i him so severely that he died soon after. 
war 

A shocking affair is reported from Newcastle-on- 
I'yne. On Friday afternoon a Jewess, named Re- 
becca Lewis, about forty years of age, the wife of a 
slipper- maker, suddenly made an attack upon her 
husband as he was standing looking out of the win- 
dow, and stabbed him thrice in the neck before he 
could wrest the knife from ber. He ran for a doctor, 
and his wife, whom he turned out of the house, 
rushed into the house of a neighbour named Raven, 
and, seizing a table-knife, drew it across her throat. 
Mrs. Raven ran for the police, but on her return 
she found both her own children bleeding about the 
neck, and Mrs. Lewis standing looking on. 
eldest child, a boy about two years and a-half 
lay on his beck on the floor with his throat cut, 


The 
tod | thre 


an infant three months old lay beside him bleeding 


at the mouth from a wound tly caused by 
the knife being thrust down its Neither of 
the was severe enough to prove instan- 


taneously fatal, but the children are in a dangerous 
condition, and the infant is not expected to recover. 
The infuriated woman, after having her own wounds 

tore off the and attempted to stab 
herself with a fork. She was too to be re- 
moved to the police-station, and an officer was left 
in charge of her. It is supposed that she is insane. 

Excursions to various places of interest on Wed- 
nesday brought the Belfast meeting of the British 
Association to a close. The chief trip was to the 
Giant’s Causeway, the mayor having undertaken 
the duty of conveying such of the members as 
a his invitation. 

“The Durham coalowners have resolved to enforce 
the proposed reduction of twenty per cent. in the 
wages of their men, from September 19. 

A young labourer named Radburn, at Bampton, 
in Oxfo ire, 17 to kill his sweetheart 
on Thursday night. e girl had, it is stated, re- 
fused to marry Tien and in a fit of rage he went to 
her house and stabbed her with a table-knife. He 
made no effort to escape, and when taken into cus- 
tody said, as he handed the knife to the officer, 
„This is what I did it with, and I don’t care if 
they hang me to-night if I only knew she was 
dead.” young woman, it is feared, will not 
survive. 

On Thursday morning a — named Thomas, 
employed by the South-Western Railway Com- 
pany, finding that the train had passed the station 
where he was inted to work, jum out, re- 
ceiving injuries which he died almost imme- 
diately. A verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death” was 
returned at the inquest held at Southampton last 
evening. 

A number of labourers and their families, over 
500 in all, on Wednesday left Liverpool for Canada 
in the steamer Ontario. They were from Cam- 
bridge, Warwick, Dorset, and other countries. 

The strikein Belfast is at an end, and themills were 
to be reopened for work on Wednesday. Such was 
the welcome — 7 which gladdened the last 
hours of the British Association’s meeting in the 


most thriving town of Ulster. 

Harvest-home at the Philanthropic Society’s 
Farm School at Redhill—where about three hun- 
dred boys who had been convicted once or oftener 
are trained to cultural 


ursuits and other in- 


Owing growing mark 
the directors of the Bank of England on — 
further reduced the rate of discount from 34 to 


The Record states that the Victoria Institute, or 
of Great Britain, 10, Adelphi- 


— 


down was the work of an incendiary, as a prejudice 
had been excited i some new machinery 
which had been introduced into the factory. Mr. 
Morley, however, exonerates his own workpeople, 
and attributes the act tostrangers. On Friday the 
hon. member advised the workmen to endeavour to 
find employment elsewhere, as only a limited num- 
ber could be kept at work for the firm at present. 
Meanwhile it was his intention to advance them 
pecuniary aid. The workpeople subsequently 
received about half or two-thirds of the amount 
they would have earned at work. 

It was stated on Monday at a meeting of the Man- 
chester School Board that the school accommodation 
required in 1871 was for 58,557 children, and that 

ere arv but 33,000 children now in actual atten- 


school accommodation for 52,399. 


as at t. 


presen 
The question of the removal of 


rotected in its position by a clause 
arliament. If, 


behalf that they woul 
removal. 


upon the doorste 
and twelve ol 


her several times to go in. 


died shortly afterwards. At the 


chief. 
murder.” 


dance. A sub-committee reported that there is 


A bunch of black Hamburgh grapes was shown 
the other day at the Great International Horticul- 
tural Exhibition at Belfast, which weighed 20 lbs. 


12 os. 

It is stated that ts are being made for 
the conveyance of the on morning papers to 
the north of England by a special train, which will 
result in the papers ing Manchester and Liver- 
pool at eight a.m. instead of ten minutes past noon 


Anne’s 


Queen 
statue at the west end of St. Paul’s having been 
raised, Canon Liddon writes to the Times that the 
cathedral authorities have understood that it is 


in an Act of 


owever, it should appear that 
the dean and chapter have any jurisdiction in the 
matter, he thinks he may venture to say on their 
gladly assent to its 


An inquest was held on Monday on the body of 
Alice Hole, who was murdered by her husband on 
Friday night in Great Gardens, Bristol. 
peared from the evidence of several witnesses that 
the woman, who was given to drinking, was sitting 
of her house, between eleven 
at night, when her husband, 
who had also been drinking, came home and told 
She refused to do so, 
and he knocked her down twice, and, having 
fetched a knife, wounded her so severely that she 


It ap- 


ice-station 


Hole attempted to strangle bimself with his necker- 
The jury returned a verdict of Wilful 


the subject of Bunyan’s “ 
music to which, by Mr. Alf 


season. 
It is stated that Mr. J. A. Froude, 


and has had all the materials in Mr. 
lt is also understood that 

Carlyle. 
The work on Rel 


which has been sev times announ 
tively appear in October.—Under 


* 


„ whose 
by all who had the 
Camden- 


da 
diva him this partial liberty. 


to facilitate the erection of dwellings 


England. It provides that where a 
determines that land belonging to th 


visions mentioned in the Act are to 
costs and expenses are to he paid out of 


made. The Act is now in operation, 


i Heredi 
of scientific men. It will d 


Mr. Clowes was a w 


Mr. Arthur Matthison has written an oratorio on 


rim’s Progress,” the 
Plumpton, is nearly 
completed. The title is, Christian the Pil ; 


or, the Pilgrim’s Pro The work, we learn, 
will be — at at Mane ester during the coming 


the historian, 


has been accepted by Mr. Carlyle as his biographer, 


Carlylo’s pos- 


session, bearing on the work, placed at his dis- 


Mr. Froude 


will be appointed sole literary executor of My. 
„by the late Mr. Mill, 


ced, will 
the title of 


‘* English Men of Science,” Mr. Francis Galton 


in variety of 
instituted by its author 
Genius. ’ ~Mesars. 


tion, of sincere but unobtrusive piety, an 


privilege of 
— iy at 
8) and 


oung 1 
and 14. 


Stewart Williamson, formerly of Exeter, perished. 
From Prison ro Tue ‘‘ Hymenzat ALTAR” AND 
Back.—A man named Fuller was brought from the 
House of Detention in the custody of two policemen 
and was married at St. Matthew's, Westminster, on 
Saturday. After the ceremony he was taken back 
agai He was under remand for assault, and as he 
could not find substantial bail, and the wedding- 
had been fixed, Mr. Bridge, the magistrate, 


W orkMeEn’s DWILIIxdS I CorroratTe Towns.— 
An Act of Parliament received the royal assent on 
the day of the prorogation, the object of which is 


for working 


men on Jand belonging to municipal corporations in 


corporation 
em shall be 


converted into sites for working men’s dwellings, 
on obtaining the approval of the Treasury to the 
corporation making for that purpose grants for 
leases of 999 years or for less terms, then the pro- 


“pp , — 


rates. The forms in the schedule as to grants and 
leases show how concise legal documents can 
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HLR COLLEGE. 


The ANNUAL DEVOTIONAL MEETING in connec- 
tion with the commencement of the Session, will be held at 
the COLLEGE, — — 4 KNEY, on Wep- 
NESDAY, September 9, at . 

The Rev. A. McMILLAN, of Craven Hill Chapel, will 

ide ; and will deliver an Address to the Students. Seve- 


The STUDENTS will REASSEMBLE on Farpar, — 
tember 4. Applications for supplies to be to 
Rev, Samuel Meal, the College, Well-street, Hackney, E. 
J. E. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
4, St. Peter’s-equare, Hammersmith, W. 


HE Rev. ASA MAHAN, D.D., late President 

of Adrian College, Michigan, United States, will 

PREACH at WESTMINSTER CHAPEL, James-street, 

Buckingham Gate (pastor, the Rev. Samuel Martin) next 

SunpayY Fventna, September 6th, service commencing at 
lalf-past Six. 


— — — ae 


Monxdrox CHURCH, HAMPSTEAD 


ROAD. 
This Church will be REOPENED on Sunpay, Sept 6. 
The Rev. THOMAS k. FULLER, late of Cape Town, will 
reach, 12 on the Sunday Mornings in September. 
— at en. 


OURNEMOUTH and BOSCOMBE BAPTIST 
CHURCH. 


Bournemonth * oe of the pee — —.— ae. 
places in the South of England, with a resident population 
more than 10,000, and has no Baptist Church in the whole 
district. 


pa 
In the former the lation is rapidly i 
latter there is — accommoda 


The Rev. H. C. Leonard, MA., formerly of Boxmoor, has 
accepted the cordial invitation of the Baptist Committee to 
undertake the minis erial charge for a year. 

The enterprise has the sympathy of the Presbyterian and 
Congregational bes horny of Bournemouth, the Rer. J. 


Baptist | to coerce France into the 


T NVESTMENTS.—SAFE PROFITABLE. 


Dividends 5 and 10 to 15 per Cent. per annum. 
The Safest and most reliable publication of the day. 


SHARP’S STOCK AND SHARE 
INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 


read the above Circular. It is 

Mesers. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share 
33, , London (Established 1852.) 

Beokers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


— — — 


TO ADVERTISERS. 

The Terms for Advertising in Tuz Nonoonronmiert are as 
‘One Line A 
9 

rr 


There 
Lans Paes.—An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
linés cr under. 


Tun Nonconronmist is registered fpr transmission 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The NoONCONFORMIST is supplied Post-free 
on the following terms :— 

CrEpDIT.—Annually, 24s.; Half - yearly, 12s. ; 
Quarterly, 6s. 

PREPAID.—Annually, 218. 


Foreign subscribers are requested to add any 
extra postage that may be necessary. 

We beg respectfully to state that in future a 
Notice will be sent to each pre-paying Sub- 
scriber at the commencement of the month in 
which his subscription becomes due. 

Cheques and Post-office orders payable (at 
Chief Office) to W. R. Willcox. 


18, Bouverie-street, London, E. O. 


uide, | NOW Cam 


| 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
„% We think the communication from Derby had 
better not be printed. 


Che Honconformist. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1874. 


SUMMARY. 


MaRsHAL MacManown has returned from his 
tour in Brittany; and though the journey is 
nerally asa failure in popularising 
9 ten nate, the French President is said to 
be well satisfied with the result, though con- 
vinced that in order to satisfy the country, it 
will be necessary to organise definite institu- 
tions. The present state of opinion in France 
will be better tested by the forthcomin 
elections—the Government having decided to fill 
up without delay some five or six vacancies in 
the National Assembly. In one of these de 
ments, Maine-et- Loire, there will be the novelty 
of a purely Government candidate; but in all 
of them the Bonapartists are resolved to try 
their chance, and put forward their most accept- 
able men. 

The French Government are still greatly 
troubled about Spanish affairs. In a day or 
two the new ambassador from Madrid will be 
1 received by Marshal MacMahon, and 
this will probably be followed by an increase of 
vigilance on the borders of the Pyrenees. It 
has been ascertained by the active German 
agents on the frontier that the Carlists still 
draw the greater part of their supplies of war 
material and food from France. On the other 
hand, it is said on behelf of the French Ministry 
that they cannot extend their surveillance 
without the risk that it will degenerate into 
intervention. It is —— that the active efforts 
and prying habits of the German agents on the 
frontier, and the presence of Prussian gunboats 
on the coast, are resented at Paris as an attempt 
ormance of a 
disagreeable duty, and it is asked on what 
grounds isthe interference of Prince Bismarck 

ustified. It is a great pity that the two 
Oabinets cannot act ther ially in this 


matter. The success of the Oarlists would | al 


— be —— Se , of Cs 

n régime as Germany, 

for it would embolden the Lagitimist to take 
00. 


up a more decided attitude in 


across the Ebro, and threaten Vittoria, but 
these movements are regarded rather as signs of 
the shortness of supplies in the Oarlist camp, 
which necessitates some action, than of serious 


I that 
can — 1 —— 


tions on a large scale are nearly completed. The 
will embrace an attack on 
Estella, while General Moriones simultaneously 
moves forward to Pamplona. By his inaction dur- 
ing the last few weeks the Oarlist Pretender has 
lost a chance which will probably never recur. 
If his cause were popular in Spain, he might 

this time have been installed in the capital. It 
has now become clear to whoever doubted it, 
remarks the Pali Mali Gazette, „that the young 
adventurer who boastfully proclaims that his 
troops are at the gates of Madrid will never enter 
them, and that his expulsion from Spain is ulti- 
— 4 as inevitable as it threatens to be long- 

y * 

The river Oxus, the great stream that waters 
the fertile regions of Central Asia, has been 
opened to steam navigation through the greater 

of its course to the walls of Khiva. This 

has been performed by the steamer 

Peroffski. Russia will now have water com- 

munication with the lately-conquered Khanate, 

and will be able to reinforce her garrison there 

without the necessity of braving the perils of 
the arid deserts of that region. The Dail 


| Telegraph is alarmed at this achievement, an 


thus expresses its apprehensions :—‘‘ It is 
hardly too much to say that the opening of the 
Oxus to steam navigation is an event which 
deubles the moral and physical force of Russia 
in Ceutral Asia. The news, if true, will flit 
from lip to lip throughout the bazaars of India 
and Persia; it will be the talk of native courts, 
and form a subject for deep reflection in State 
Cabinets. The smoke of the Peroffski above 
the reedy Oxus delta is the signal of com- 
ing trouble, since the long, black, waving flag 
foreshadows nothing save further progress in 
the stupendous career which Russia is so stead- 
fastly bent on pursuing.” The ultimate object 


| 


in thts pelley ta tnid to bo to eotablish a coumter- 


Our domestic news for the week is almost a 
blank, with the exception of the record of 


—4 opens bathing accidents, - the move- 
men royal personages and statesmen. 
Rarely has there been more difficulty in — 
the daily papers, which are now wi 
len ed reviews, gleanings from blue- books, 
and tourist sketches. Even the pilgrimage to 
Ponti has become an important event at 
this season, and its characteristics are 
minutely described in the columns of the 
embarrassed daily ne 

We learn by telegraph from New York that 
the Investigating Committee have adopted a 
report fully exonerating the Rev. H. Ward- 
Beecher from the charges brought against him, 
and that the members of the Plymouth Church 
have, with only one dissentent, Mr. Moulton, 
the ‘‘ mutual friend passed a resolution of 
confidence in their pastor. On the plea 
that the court was not impartially con- 
stituted, it is said that Mr. Tilton refuses tu 
accept ite decision, and will carry the case, in 
an action for damages, into a court of law, 
where the whole of the repulsive details will be 
reopened. Possibly—for a legal tribunal will 
most likely decide that it cannot take cogni- 
sance of such a case—the real merits of this 
portentous scandal will never be known, 
thanks mainly to the intervention of a prurient 
press. We do not profess to be competent 
to pass an opinion on the * and 
can only remark that the New York t 
—a paper not likely to be too much prejudiced 
in Mr. Beecher’s favour—says that the accused 
has been able to throw much light upon a dark 
subject, and expresses a cordial hope that his 
defence ‘‘ will commend itself to the charitable 
good sense of the Christian public, which is un- 
willing to think evil of so useful a religious 
teacher.“ 


THE BRUSSELS CONGRESS. 


Tas International Congress has closed its 
sittings. A banquet given to its members not 
inappropriately terminated the dis- 
cussions of — a body, ~ : oon- 
gratulatory telegram to the Emperor of Russia 
implied that the results arrived at bad, to some 
extent, been satisfactory. The meeting of the 
42 was due to the benevolent impulse of 
the , and its ostensible object, perhaps also 
which might have the affect of restraining the 
Ww mig ve ining the 
ferocities and mitigating the sufferings usually 


attendant u progress of international 
hostilities. We are quite ready to credit the 
Imperial originator of the project with the 


humane motives by which he was said to be ao- 
— — Alexander II. . i 5 
to wor a satisfactory of the 
kindliness of his nature, as should shield him 
from any suspicion that in proposing the 
Brussels Oonference to the other Powers of 
he was merely masking a design to 
facili the future realisation of extended 
empire. What may have been the views and 
hopes of the statesmen round about him, in 
—2 ve bg ive effect to the Emperor’s wishes, 
need 4 interpreted with the same con- 
fidence. policy of Russia, we are bound to 
remember, represents not merely the personal 
will of the „ but aleo the tendency of tra- 
ditional political principles to which his respon- 
sible advisers deem themselves obliged to do 


The Emperor's * to convene a Con- 
at Brussels for the purpose of regulating 

y agreement, and thereby humanising, the 
received customs and practices of war, was not 
very enthusiastically responded to by the 
Powers to which it was addressed. The most 
vigilamt caution was exercised by several of 
them, who ted the ‘principle to narrow its 
scope, and to ict thedeliberations of the Con- 
within well-defined limits. The delegate 

rom the Foreign Office of England, for instance, 
was expressly r from assenting to any 
conclusion until he had first communicated its 
purport to Lord Derby, and had received full 
authority from bim to intimate approval. Some 
of the representatives of other Powers were 
similarly held in check, and the entire area of 
maritime warfare was excluded from the dis- 
cussion. The meetings of the Congress were 
held with closed doors, and the public has, there- 
fore, no fully authenticated information of the 
decision it arrived at. There is reason to 
believe that some light was cast upon 
the course which was taken by the deliberations 
of the Congress by surreptitious means, and it 
certainly does not predispose us to look very 
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favourably upon the animus of the great mili- 
tary — E reference to the conduct of offen- 
sive war. It is true that their suggestions received 
no adequate support, and therefore fell to the 
und. Buta wise reserve in dealing with the 
— transacted by the Congress is imposed 
upon us by the fact that almost the only mate- 
rials before us for forming a judgment of what 
was said and done at its several sittings, have 
come into our hands without the stamp of 
authority, Most likely some articles calculated 
to atheliorate our existing war have been 
sanctioned, of which a well-at report will 
rhaps be given to the public. In the main, 
Loweter, we suspect the Congress has been a 
failure, and possibly we shall hear little more 
than we have done (save by indirect means), of 
what was essayed to be accomplished but was 
not, or of what was accomplished nemine 
contradicente. 

We have gladly admitted that the Congress 
originated in a benevolent impulse. There is, 
nevertheless, a marvellous incongruity between 
the intention it was appointed to carry out, and 
the circumstances with which it was su 
to be in harmony. The great military Powers 
are beginning to deal with the evils of war at 
the wrong end, and they must not be surprised 
if public opinion should contemplate their main 
su tions without enthusiasm. The very 
limits chalked out for the deliberations of the 
Con implied that the traditional custom of 
settling international differences by an appeal 
to arms is one which cannot be expected to give 
place to a more rational method. These great 
military empires might, if they were so dis- 
posed, assure the peace of the world. The vast 
armies which they raise—and portions of which 
they are constantly exhibiting in review one 
to another asa s lar entertainment— 
are not only burdensome to their subjects, 
but constitute the most powerful incite- 
ments to war. The encouragements given 
by the principal European States to the 
invention of destructive weapons; the exorbi- 
tant claims of right n by belligerents ; 
the national honours lavished upon the chiefs 
of the military profession; and the identifica- 
tion of patriotism, courage, and self-devotion, 
with the tendencies of human nature to indulge 
irascible and vindictive passions;— these are 
the brutalising agencies which emperors and 
kings, princes, and statesmen, should exert 
their power and influence to neutralise. On 
the principle that | pe mae is better than 
cure,” it surely would not be unreasonable in 
the high authorities of nations to make some 


overt attempt at ing up the main sources of 
war, and substituting for an a arms 
some less violent mode of d ing the 


merits or demerits of contending Governments. 
Itis of little use while these forces arein full opera- 
tion amongst us to try to soften the atrocities 
of war by international regulations. War itself, 
and its elaborate organisation by ‘‘ the powers 
that be,” is the central evil needing to be got 
rid of—the prolific parent of innumerable evils. 
It cannot be effectually met in the horrible but 
inevitable consequences it entails. It can only 
fairly and h lly be grappled with in its 
— causes. Still, we look upon the Brussels 

ongress as a step in the right direction —slight 
and timid, it is true, but in icating, so far as it 
goes, a sonsciousness of the intensity of wrong, 
to individuals as well as to society, involved in 
the armed struggles of nations. It may, per- 
haps, ultimately lead to something better than 
itself, and the awakening of the public mind, of 
which it may be regarded as a faint illustration, 
may venture extend to questions of a 
kindred but broader character, the full settle- 
ment of which will be the crowning glory ofa 
future generation. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Havine hit upon a new and telling sensa- 
tion, the leaders of the Romanist revival, taking 
the hint from theatrical managers, seem deter- 
mined to work the nr entertainment to 
the last penny of profit. Yesterday morning a 

ilgrimage by express train commenced at the 

ictoria Station, and doubtless by this time is 
working its supposed magical results in the 
vestibule to Heaven discovered at the shrine of 
Pentigny. For three days previous, we are in- 
formed, intercessory prayers had been offered in 
most of the Roman Catholic Churches for the 
Pope, for the intendiag pilgrims, and for 
Romanist ecclesiastical interests in general. 
The refrain of the litanies so diligently repeated 
was, wo learn, St. Thomas of Canterbury pray 
for us; St. Edmund of Canterbury pray for us; 
all ye martyrs and confessors of Fogland pray 
for us.” Such a spectacle is undoubtedly 
somewhat amazing in this age of scientific 
asscciations. It is more than amazing; it is 
grievous and painful when we remember 


how much need religion has in these times 
to lay aside every weight and the sin of 
superstition which, alas, ‘‘ doth so easily beset ”’ 
her, that she may run with patience the race 
that is set before her,” in the rapid develop- 
ment of human thought. It is not, however, 
upon such considerations that we wish at pre- 
sent to dwell; but rather on certain possible 
bearings of such superstitious phenomena on 
our social and political outlook. 

At first sight, and especially taken in con- 
nection with the rapid growth of Ritualism 
within the Anglican Church, these vigorous 
demonstrations of Romanism might seem to 
threaten at least a temporary supremacy of 
superstitious abuses, alike inimical to religion 
and liberty. But a natural phenomenon, 
familiar enough to our readers in their 
seaside contemplations, affords an illustra- 
tion of the futility of such fears. Where, 
in a wide estuary, the advancing tide 
suddenly rushes up dry and deserted 
channels, the force of the mid-stream is seen in 
many places to cause a distinct back-current 
along the banks. Andif observation were con- 
fined to such spots, the inevitable conclusion 
would be that the tide was receding instead of 
advancing. So is it in the world of thought. 
The rise of a mighty tide of opinion adverse to 
despotism, whether + my or secular, causes, 
as it reaches many dry places, a stir, an eddy, 
and a recoil, such as convinces the short-sighted 
and narrow-minded that the movement is the 
other way. Obscurantists, idolaters, jailers of 
the human mind, feeling the agitation of the 
elements around tbem, are wakened from their 
luxurious slumbers, and put forth all their 
efforts to defend the inheritance received from 
the dark ages. On creatures of habit, on the 
slaves.of sentiment, on the timid and the time- 
serving, such efforts often tell with surprising 
force. And the result is that the malign in- 
fluences which appeared decaying, waxing 
old, and ready to vanish away, suddenly 
assume a new lease of life and aesert that they 
have the secret of perpetual youth. But after 
all, the calm observer can see abundant proofs 
that the temporary revival is at most a vigorous 
side-eddy, or a leap of flame from an expiring 
fire. The forces on the side of reaction are 
ignorance, half-disin ted associations, 
sickly sentiment, and a cowardly distrust of 
God’s everlasting rule. The powers on the 
side of are knowledge, the undying 
impulse 12 — love of truth, and an 
unshaken faith in Him who amidst all change 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
In the narrow arena of our own lifetime these 
forces are not so unevenly balanced but that 
the conflict may seem to sway doubtfully hither 
and thither. Yet, on the der field of 
humanity’s existence where it is our prero- 
—— by sympathy and hope to take our Am 

issue is as certain as the succession of day 
to night. 

On the other hand, it is undoubtedly our 
duty todo all that in us lies to keep evens 
temporary reaction within the narrowest pos- 
sible bounds. And the blatant ostentation with 
which old-world superstitions now proclaim 
the return of their ancient dominion, may 
well lead us to ask ourselves whether we have 


- — 
ractice at the present day, we have nothing 
or which to blame ourselyes. And there can 

be little doubt that these pilgri which 

form our text, as well as the growth of ritual in 
the Anglican Ohurch, owe very much to the 
same causes which have mado the open utte- 
rances of Professors and Huxley pos- 
sible. Be it ~ ro — we find —s to 
regret, except only ternation of excesses 
which seem necessary to our final arrival ata 
just medium. But the coarse and exultant 
rudeness of a Roman priest and his followers 
in Canterbury the other day reminds 
us of many symptoms which would indicate 


that political, equally with domestic petting, 
almost ily induces concei petu- 
lance in the object of unjust favour. When we 


think of the blight which the Papal dominion 
has spread over the world of mind; when we 
remeinber how the Syllabus condemns all the 
greatest human achievements in politics, litera- 
ture, and science; when we reflect on the mis- 
chief and misery broaght by the system of the 
confessional, ofndulgences, and other satanic 
machinations for poisoning, were it possible, 
the very water of lite, we feel that the Papacy 
tries to the very utmost the great principle of 
religious freedom. And if we do not fear the 
trial, at least we feel bound to on against 
any and every method by which this spiritual 
wickedness is pampered and fostered in our 
midst. In this light the special pay =e 
for exclusively Romanist purposes in - 
tories and industrial schools appear to us not 


only unjustifiable, but almost an impi 


tempting of Providence. It is y 
true that one wrong draws another in 
its train. The endowment of Protes- 


tantism necessitates for the sake of consis- 
tency the ial endowment of Romanism 
as well. ut this intolerable consequence 
ought surely to open the eyes even of those who 
cannot understand an abstract principle to the 
mistaken policy which has been pursued. If 
statistics can prove anything, they show that 
Romanism is almost uniformly favourable to 
ignorance and crime. In Liverpool the one- 

ird of the population, which is Roman Catholic, 
furnishes two-thirds of the criminals. And by 
some strange infatuation this is held to be a 
sufficient argument for publicly — 
Romanism in gaols and reformatories. 
not only so, but the denominational character 
of the rr Education Aot enables priests 
to establish at the public expense centres of 
superstitious influence wherever they can plead 
the conscience rights of a few Roman Catholic 
families. Having refused the simple and 
straightforward principle that the State shall 
deal with secular matters alone, and that each 
church shall pay for its own religion, we are 
led further and further in a line of public policy 
which encourages the a of superstition to 
more and more unblushing demands. There is 
little wonder then that pilgrimages are rife, or 
that a horde of Catholic rioters insults the 
solemnity of Oanterbury Cathedral. 

One word more. Is there nothing in the 
practices of 1 Churches themselves 


of the Bi 

of Lincoln ought not to blind our judgment to 
the dangers of titles tending to make the 
mini a separate caste. The solemnity of 
the Lord’s Supper is best guarded, not by 
superstitious fear, but by intelligent apprecia- 
tion of its very earliest associations. And 
while there remain Dissenters who ard the 
rite of Baptism, whether administered to infants 
or adults, as in any degree necessary to salva- 
tion, we can scarcely wonder that superstitious 
reaction finds materials suited to its purpose. 


THE SEASIDE. 


This is not the first time we have indulged in 
musings on a subject which not only has a more or 
less absorbing interest for the middle-class section 
of society once a year, but naturally comes up for 
newspaper remark at this very dull period—exocep- 
tionally so this year. What proportion of our 
readers may be, in this or some more congenial 
form, enjoying their annual holidays, we cannot of 
course say. Judging from the general signs of a 
universal exodus from home, we dare say it 
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to read what we have to say, and that those few will 
not be critical. 

Those who are at the seaside, or have returned 
from their usual trip, cannot but be familiar with 
the grievances of those who caterforthem. If you 
venture to hint that the place is full, and busi- 
nend brisk, you are met with the rejoinder, “ Ah! 
‘but the season is so short.” ge yp gp 
perhaps too little sympathy woes 
lodging-house keepers, who, by the changed habits 
of society—which is to them a social revolution— 
have been mulcted of at least one-third of their 
usual harvest. Their season does not begin till 
August, and it is quite a lottery whether it will 
last six weeks, instead of three months as hereto- 
fore. People who grumble at high prices at the 
seaside, and complain of extortion, must remember 
this. Those who provide for them must live, and 
would indeed prefer to receive their remuneration 
in the old and more legitimate fashion. But this 
cannot be. In respect to summer recreation it is 
the convenience of the rising generation that 
governs parental decisions. The tail, so to speak, 
moves the head. For school purposes there are no 
longer four quarters in the year. The ‘‘ three-term 
system inevitably postpones the Midsummer holiday 
to August. July, with its long days, bright sun, and 


genial warmth, may be attractive to the jaded 
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citizen. But it is now a busy month both in school 
and in active life. Not till our educational institu- 
tions are closed, can Paterfamilias entertain plans for 
a seaside trip. When the breaking-up takes 
place there is a rush from the centre to the circum- 
ference, and in the first week of August comes the 
scramble for accommodation on the coast—the 
keen competition, with all its disagreeables high- 
prices, short supplies of what is needful, and a 
minimum of comfort to those who have left behind 
them the attractions of home. There is no help for 
it. That which is a sore trial to those who court 
the sea-breezes is a vexation to the lodging- 
house keeper. If the former think they are 
„ fleeced,” how many of the latter find 
their short season profitable? When one hears 
that at so unattractive a place as Herne Bay, the 
railway traveller is warned by a board at the sta- 
tion that no accommodation can be had, and that 
at Margate visitors are being draughted off to the 
adjacent villages, it is easy to imagine the magni- 
tude of the exodus to the coast this year, as well as 
the hardships that migratory families are enduring, 
and the relish with which home comforts will be 
enjoyed at the end of the trip. 


In how many cases is the seaside sojourn a mild 
form of purgatory to the heads of families, cheer- 
fully endured for the sake of their children, who 
know little of its drawbacks, and are enamoured of 
its novelty and perennial attractions. To the 
young and impressionable the sea-shore is a source 
of keen enjoyment the livelong day ; and the more 
retired and dull the place where they are quartered, 
the greater their abandon. If these scenes of 

and freshness have lost their former magical 
charms to the elders, they can somewhat revive 
them by force of sympathy. A bevy of happy 
children, overflowing with animal spirits, is not the 
least of the advantages accruing tostaid Paterfamalias 
at the seaside; and rigid must be the nature that 
does not unbend and enter into the boisterous 
merriment of the young, help them to build their 
sand fortresses, join in their excursions on the 
rocks, relax at the sight of those bright and joyous 
faces, and listen during the lengthening evenings 
to the story of their day’s adventures. The reward 
of the seniors comes on the return home, when the 
renewed health and spirits of their families banishes 
the thought of doctors’ bills, and diffuses an 


atmosphere of life and gaiety over the household. 


CRIMINAL Sratistics or THe Untrep Kincpom. 


In a return recently published figures are sup- 
plied which present a clear view of the criminal 
statistics of United Kingdom from the year 


1859 to 1873. In the flrat - named the number 
of committed for trial in England and 
Wales was 16,674, 12,782 being males and 3,892 
females, Of these 12,470 were convicted, a propor- 


without trial being included omens the acquittals. 


Last year the number of commit presented a 
diminution, and for the last six years—with the 
of a sudden rise in | and 1869, for 


in 1873 a total of 14,893 


committals, 11,490 males, and 3,403 1 „ 
females, of whom 11,809 were convicted and 3,75 
acquitted. This gives a daily average for the year 


of a little — 4 an whereas the 
daily average o year was nearly 46, show- 
ing reduction of 6 per day in the fourteen years, 
ion of convictions to uittals stands 

almost same in 1873 asin 1859. the former 
roe was 74.7 out of every hundred, and in the 
74.4. The proportion of females to males in 

the committals has slightly decreased in the same 
In 1859 the tage of females to the 
committals was 23.3, but in 1873 it was 22.9, 

a reduction of 4 per cent. in the fourteen years. In 
Scotland the committals in 1859 were 3,472, of 
whom 2,402 were males and 1,070 females, a strik- 


Wales. In 1873 the number of committals was 
2,919, a decrease of 553 on 1859, and the number of 
convictions was 2,230, or 333 less. The percen 

of females committed in 1873 had fallen to 22.7. In 
Ireland the total committals in 1839 was 5,865, in- 
cluding 4,462 males and 1,403 females. Of these 
2,735 were convicted and 3,109 acquitted. In 1873 
the committals numbered 4,544, a decrease of 1,321 
as compared with 1859 ; and the convictions were 
2,542, a decrease of only 193. The number of 
females committed shows a great decrease, having 
fallen from 1,403 in 1859 to 820 in 1873; or in 
exact proportion to the percentage of female com- 
mittals to the total committals in 1859 was 23 9, 
but in 1873 it was 18 0, a proportion greatly below 
that of England and Wales or of Scotland. The 
total committals in the United Kingdom in 1873 
2 — ent the er- 1,586, 
showing a reduction on ear 3,655 com- 
mittals and 1,907 — — ö 


— 
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Fiterature. 


— 
MATERIALISM.* 


Materialism is an ugly word. It has kept 
bad company too long to escape suspicion and 
dislike, however loudly it protests its innocence 
of evil meaning. Though philosophers who 
adopt it, persistently deny that their doctrine 
necessarily involves atheism, the rejection of all 
hope of immortality, the fictitiousness of reli- 
gion; though they assert that in their system, 
not only are the supremacy of conscience and 
the absolute distinction of right and wrong not 
called in question, but positively maintained as 
truths firmly established on their own proper 
evidence : nevertheless, in spite of all careful 
definition and elaborate protest, the bare word 
materialism carries with it, to the popular 
mind, suggestions of these hideous negations, 
which wiil stick to it, whatever be said to the 
contrary. In an aquarium one may see a 
crustacean moving about with a miniature 
forest of sea-weeds growing on his horny 
armour, in with barnacles and 
serpulw. The lobster might quite truthfully 
aver that it really is not accountable for 
these alien organisms which have attached 
themselves to his exterior without any with 
your leave or by your leave: and that he is 
powerless to scrape them off his back. But 
there they are, and the creature carries them 
about with him wherever he goes, and country 
visitors look through the glass with a feeling 
of disgust at his — 5 appearance. So this 
materialism bears on its ack a plentiful growth 
of offensive associations, which we have little 
. ey of seeing fairly cleared away. 

ake it on its own report of its intentions, is 
not this word materialism fairly open to con- 
demnation ? Does it not involve a prejudice 
in a grave discussion in which impartiality is 
of momentous importance? Matter and spirit: 
are they two? or are they one? this is the 
— proposed. We begin with the simple 
act, consciousness. There is a stage of being 
in which subject and object are not yet dis- 
criminated, when the percipient being has not 
arrived at a conscious division between itself 
and the universe exterior to itself. When 
consciousness bas developed into self-conscious- 
ness, there is a stage of beingin which material 
and mental phenomena, pure sensations and 


pure thoughts, are still undistinguished con- 
sciously. Finally, we reach the full - 
ment of man, in which he clearly and y 


distinguishes the world of matter from the 
world of thought, and finds so marked a 
difference between the two. That he is apt to 
believe—indeed for a long period has most 
assuredly believed—that these two t classes 
of phenomena are incommensurable, have no 
common basis, cannot conceivably be supposed 
to be fundamentally inherent in one substance. 
Thus we arrive at the conviction so long, so 
widely, so profoundly held, that matter and 
irit are two distinct substances, utterly un- 
o in nature, utterly incapable of being trans- 
muted into each other. inst this ancient 
established opinion arises another, supporti 
itself by a formidable array of ar nts 
analogies, which disputes this dualistic view of 
the universe, and contends that all we know of 
phenomena points to the conclusion that there 
is but one under-lying something, of which all 
henomena are modifications. Why should this 
octrine be called materialism? It ought to be 
styled by some purely neutral term which 
should free from all bias to either of the 
opposite poles around which the phenomena 
cluster. Assuming for the moment that the 
controversy is settled, that dualism is 
airly worsted, and that we are henceforth to 
acknowledge only one reality at the bottom both 
of spiritual and material phenomena, then the 
phraseology indicating this one seality 
ought to be perfectly free from any bias 
toward one class rather than the other. 
We may, for lack of a better phrase, designate 
it as philosophical unitarianism—a clumsy 
hrase, but serving the purpose of opposing it 
the old doctrine of dualism. If now this 
doctrine assumes the name of materialism, the 
very word takes a side, suggests that the one 
unknown substratum of existence has a greater 
affinity to matter than to spirit, and inclines 


spirit to the region of mere modification of 
matter—an etherial, unsubstantial development, 
which cannot so surely establish its own real 
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the Caristian Religion to the Necessities of the Human 


| on By JosePH SHBNTON. (Hodder and Stough- 


* Religion no Fable: an Essay on the Adaptation of 


those who employ the term to the notion that | 
somehow matter has a better title to be regarded | 
as known substantial reality, and relegates | 


and true existence. No sound and sober philo- 
sopher of any real pretensions to guide our 
thoughts in this truse discussion would 
dream of supporting any such claim for matter 
to pre-existence, pre-eminence, and actual origi- 
nality. It is admitted that to philosophy 
an lute origin is inconceivable, and the 
nature of Nn On the h 0818. 
for more a hypothesis it cannot be, on the 
hypothesis of an 2 and fundamental uni 
between matter and spirit, it is improper an 
misleading to frame our uage and our con- 
ceptions with any bias which identifies the fun- 
damental entity with one of the two classes of 
phenomena. The error has prevailed, and 
among all except the very highest rank of 
thinkers its effect has been injurious. 

It is the tendency of the human mind to 
strive to discern unity in diversity ; and this ten- 
dency gives philosophical unitarianism a strong 
attraction for many metaphysicians. There 
is perhaps sume danger lest the fascination of 
this theory should lead to undue disregard of 
the actual fact of diversity in kinds and orders 
of being. The unitarianism is after all no more 
than a theory, which in all probability must 
ever remain so, because of the impassable limits 
of finite knowledge. But the diversities are 
actual present facts about which no ambiguity 
exists. Take the animal and vegetable king- 
doms for au illustration. It is quite possible— 
indeed the most recent scientific investigations 
make it highly probable—that both the animal 
and yegetable may be traced to the same 
original protoplasm. Grant this; nevertheless 
the actual distinction between the two king- 
doms is just what it was before. It may 
hard to tell whether some of the foraminifero 
should be classed among animals or vegetables ; 
but for all that, a horse is notatree. Plants are 
sometimes carnivorous, as Dr. Hooker told us 
at Belfast, but if this indicates a unity of origin 
for the grass and the ox which eats it, the 
vast and important distinctions between the 
beast and the green herbs are undeni- 
able facts. Now the hypothesis of a 
common unity in which spirit and matter meet 
is far more remote from all actual knowledge 
than the hypothesis of one and the same proto- 

lasm as the origin of animal and vegetable. 
fe is at best only a sublime flight of the philo- 
sophical imagination. At the same time, the 
divergence, or diversity, of spirit and matter 1s 
incomparably wider than that of animal and 
vegetable. Those phenomena which we call 
spiritual are here veritable facts of conscious- 
ness, the reality and value of which are not 
in any d affected by the question of 
their relation to those other phenomena 
which we cal] material. A dog is no less 
different from a cabbage 
may have from protoplasm. Benevo- 
lence is surely distinct from hunger ; the feeling 
of repentance from a cold in the head; even 
though there may be some quite inconceivable 
common basis of spiritual and physical phe- 
nomena, whereby both can co-exist in the same 
identity of consciousness. The effort to arrive 
at unity tends to blur the sharp distinctness of 
our sense of diversity: but we only need to 

inch ourselves awake out of our philosophical 

to be once more keenly alive to the 

immense, incalculable, diversity between the 
mental and the material. 

The book which has set us upon this train of 
meditation is a fervent denial of materialism 
when it has d into those baser forms 
of which it is easily susceptible. Not that 
Mr. Shenton knows anything of a better and 
a baser materialism. composes at a white 
heat of passion, which does not allow him 
calmly to consider the case of his adversaries. 
To him materialism, the evolution theory, and 
the Rey. Edward White’s view of Life in 
Christ, are all different forms of one Protean 
‘‘egonster.” A writer who jumbles things 
together in this way must not be looked to for 
any help in the harmonising of our religious 
faith with our scientific opinions. His book is 
a Christian believer's vehement protest against 
tendencies of thought which he feels to be 
hostile to his faith, though ho does not scruti- 
nise them narrowly enough to ascertain the 
real nature and extent of the danger. It is a 

ositive and confident affirmation of evange- 

ical doctrine, which is valuable as an instance 
of the hold which that doctrine maintains upon 
human hearts. Religion is no fable, but an 
actual verifiable fact; and Mr. Shenton is one 
of the cases in which we may observe the 
existence of the fact. We wish he had written 
more calmly. He may ask with indiguation : 
How is it possible to be calm when such mo- 
mentous issues are at stake? But God dwells 
in eternal calm, unruffled in His awful serenity 
by the most monstrous audacities of blinded 
materialists. Jesus was calm; He did not 
strive nor cry, nor cause His voice to be heard 
in the streets. Loud positiveness of assertion, 
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intemperate denunciation of error, are often 


the accompaniments of a less assured faith 
and a less profound feeling than are concealed 
under a more calm and dignified demeanour. 


DOROTHY WORDSWORTH’S SERVICE.* 


Immediately on receipt of this volume we 
took occasion to chronicle its appearance, 
boging we might find opportunity ere lon 
to do fuller justice to it. It will be recollec 
* all lovers of English poetry how much 

ordsworth confessed that he owed to his 
sister, Dorothy, who was as a ministerin 
angel to him both before bis marriage ont 
after it. When, in 1795, Wordsworth found 


himself the r of 900/.—a legacy left him 
by Raisley — — whom he had affectionately 


nursed on his death-bed—and able because of it 
to take up house, he was joined by Dorothy, 
who not only tie his affairs with tact and 
austere economy—(they kept no servant)—but 
wiled him from the despondency, almost de- 
spair, which had supervened on the failure of 
his hopes from the French Revolution. She 
directed his thoughts towards truth of 

and the face of nature, and the healing that 
lay for him in them.” He candidly ow- 
ledges that she— 


‘‘ Maintained for me a saving intercourse 
With my true self; for though bedimmed and 
changed 
Much, as it seemed, I was no further changed 
Thap as a clouded or a waning moon: 
She ees still that brightness would return, 
She, in the midst of all, preserved me still 
A Poet, made me seek beneath that name, 
And that alone, my office upon earth. 


Surely a high office this to render to one, who 

rhaps more than any other in modern days, 

as made poetry a medium of pure impulses 
and noble aspirations. She became his constant 
companion. In his rambles near home, iu his 
tours further a-field, she was his inseparable 
companion, and her bright, cheerful spirit 
soothed and strengthened him. De - Quincy 
thus describes her :— 


Dre: woman 
of English birth have I seen a more determinate 
cyPey, tan. Her eyes were not soft as Mrs. Words- 
we Ss, nor were fierce or bold; but they were 
wild and startling, ard burried in their motion. Her 
manner was warm, and even ardent; her sensibility 
seemed constitutionally deep ; and some subtle fire of 
impassioned intellect apparently burned within her, 
which—being apparently forward into a conspi- 
cuous expression by the irresistible instincts of her 
temperament, and then immediately checked in obe- 
dience to the decorum of her sex age and maidenly 
condition—gave to her whole demeanour, and to her 
conversation, an air of embarrassment, and even of 
self-conflict, that was almost distressing to witness.” 


It was in 1803 that the journey described in 
this diary was undertaken. Ooleri accom - 
panied them during the first half of the journey 
to Loch Lomond, and there he left them, ap- 
—— not being able, like the sister and 

rother, to put up with, far less to appreciate, 
the discomforts and mischances of such a tour. 
They must have formed an odd-looking party 
enough at their first setting out :— 

* 2 ps, in soiled Nankeen trousers, 
and with lue 


and brass in which he used to 
appear in Unitarian A ts, buttoned round his 
growing corpulency ; orth in a suit of russet, 
not to say, dingy brown, with a broad, flopping straw 
hat to protect his weak ey t. And as for Miss 
Wordsworth, we may well e that in her dress 
she thongbt more of use than ornament. These three, 
mounted on their outlandish Irish car, with a horse, 
now 1 and backing over a now reduced to 
a walk, with one of the poets leading him by the head, 
must have cut but a sorry figure, wakened many a 
_ Smile or gibe in passers-by.” 

But sensitive as they were, they took all this 
in remarkably good part, as the followin 
anecdote of their passage through Glasgow w 


show :— 


** Dined and left Glasgow at about three o'clock, in 
an heavy rain. We were obliged to ride through the 
streets to keep our feet dry, and, in spite of the rain, 
every person as we went along stayed his to look 
at us; indeed, we had the pleasure of spreading smiles 
from one end of G w to the other—for we travelled 
the whole length of the town. A set of schoolboys, 
per there might be eight, with satchels over their 
shoulders, and, except ove or two, without shoes or 
stockings, yet E woll dressed in jacket and trousers, 
like gentlemen's children, followed us in great 22 
admiring the car and longing to jump up. At 
though we were seated, they made several attempts to 
get on behiod ; and they looked so pretty and wild, and 
at the same time so modest, that we wished to give 
them a ride, and there being a little hill near the end 
of the town, we got off, and four of them who still re- 
mained mounted the car, the rest having dropped into 
their homes by the way, took our places; and indeed 
I would have walked two miles will ly, to have had 
the ; leasure of soeing them so happy. When they were 
to nae bo longer, they scampered away, laughing and 
rejvicing,” 


Very racy and readable are the accounts of 


* Recollections of a Tour Made ia Scotland, A.D. 
1803. 1 Worpsworts. Edited by J. C. 
Saainp, LL. D., Principal of the United College of 8“ 
Selvador and St. Leonard, St, Andrews. 
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the time spent with Mr. Walter Scott, who 
had not then ned or put forth the novels that 
were to win him a world-wide fame. Then, as 
afterwards, however, we see him the same good- 
humoured, social man, giving up everything— 
his own comfort even—to be attentive and hos- 
pitable to others. The picture of him reading a 
part of one of his poems to the travellers is every 
way very characteristic. 

What is very noticeable both in Wordsworth 
and in his sister is the rich sympathy and 
humanity which enabled them to pierce beneath 
oddities and differences of customs, so as always 
to findin the people and their traits ample com- 

nsations for any momentary discomfort. 

unshine, shed from the poetic hearts of the 
travellers, beanis from every of the book. 
There is only one place, indeed, where Dorothy 
allows herself to show her disgust, and that was 
at Luss, where the dropsied mistress of the 
little inn, who was niggardly and soured in 
temper, refused at first to allow them fire on a 
very cold night. And yet when she finds this 
poor woman, overgrown with fat, sitting with 
er feet and legs, swollen as thick as mill-posts, 
in a tub of water, she is ready to express 
uine sympathy for her, which, we are sorry 

say, was rather thrown away. 

At Loch Achray the travellers caroused over 
cups of coffeeamid the smoke and the wind, and in 

ite of the smarting in their eyes, they laughed 
ike children, though the hens were roosting 
above their heads, like light clouds in the sky.’ 
They never failed for adventures, or for objects 
to interest them, when they were at rest. And 
their good-natureand determination to make the 
most and the best of everything is very notice- 
able. Let this pass for instance :— 

Our companion from the Trossachs, who, it a 
was an ont pod drawing-master going, during the 
vacation, on a pedestrian tour to John O Groat's House, 
was to sleep in tarn with William and Coleridge, 
where the man said he had plenty of dry bay. Ido 
not believe that the hay of the highlands b. often very 
dry; but this year it had a better chance than usual: 
wet or dry, however, the next morning they said they 
comfortably. When I went to bed, the mis 
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And yet, amid all this—which to the ordi- 
nary sight-seer would have been pure dis- 
comfort — Miss — = finds 2 most 
delightfully piot ue elements. isten : 
thie is how she — and reflects on that 
hut and that night: — 

‘* T went to bed some time before the family. The door 
was shut between us, and they had a bright fire, which 
[ could not see, but the light it sent up among the var- 
] rafters and beams, which 
other in almost as intricate and fantastic 


— 
i 
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beech-tree withered by the of above, pro 
duced the most effect that can be conceived. 


as they were, 
Highland hut, whieh I could not get out of my 
* t of the fairy-land of Spenser, and 
what I had in romance at other times, ani then 
what a feast it would be for a London pantomime 
maker, could he but transplant it to Drury-lane, with 
all its beautiful colours.” 

We have no detailed record of the ex- 
periences of Wordsworth and Coleridge during 
that night when two of England's greatest 

ts reposed in a Highland hay-barn; but 
iss Wordsworth indites what is a little prose- 
poem. How delicately clear and quaint and 
ful her description of the hut. It equals 

the picture of the daffodils and the beech-tree, 
which have been so much quoted, and super- 
added to it is the near suggestion of — 
human interests. And here it is, after all, 
that Dorothy is strong. If her brother did not 
often derive initiative inspiration from ber, he 
certainly got prime su tions. The Sweet 
„ Highland Girl,” the ‘ Matron of Jed- 
„ borough — bow faithfully had the sister pro- 
served the outlines ofthem! We sometimes, 
indeed, almost prefer the sister's prose to the 
brother's verse. That seems a somewhat strong 


way to put it, perhaps; but how often, even 
in the case of the greatest artists, do we have a 
freshness—a warm touch of colour here, an 
indescribable suggestiveness in a line or two 
there—which is lost in the finished painting. 
This idea will, doubtless, ocour to many a 
student of Wordsworth in reading this diary. 
And this thought will probably at the same 
time be dashed with some shadow of regret, 
that Dorothy Wordsworth should have done so 
little so ise an independent literary exis- 
tence. She had impulses of the finest order— 
true, fresh, and in essence, poetic, aud we 
believe she could have Wrought them into 
rounded harmony. She was content to yield 
up her genius so that it should be involved 
in that of her brother, as the dewdrops run into 
each other when the sun gets strong; but we 
have over and over again asked ourselves 
the question how far a woman of undoubted 
power was justified in doing this. She owed 
something to the world as well as to family ties. 
Dorothy Wordsworth was content to cook and 
acour and do all manner of domestic work— 
which a common servant could have done as 
well. Was she justified in so ae’ surren- 
dering herself to such a service? We can hardly 
say. But this we do know, that self-denial is 
beautiful, and such a passionate reverence for 
the ideal of others is seldom found so strong, 
that we can afford to sacrifice in these days the 
lesson that can be drawn from her reti- 
cence and self-repression. And as we read her 
diary, we catch gleams of a light reflected back 
upon it from these facts, which charges it with 
a lesson far deeper and more permanent than 
any such writing could have taught, had she even 
attained a place for herself among the first of 
English poets. But we need not take leave in 
this half-regretful mood; let us rather pass 
from this delightful volume in one of pratefal- 
ness and admiration. This is a picture of 
‘* Stately Edinborough throned in crags,” from 
the sister’s point of view— 
“We set ont upon our walk, and went through many 
streets to Holyrood House, and thence to the hill called 
Arthur's Seat, a high hill, very rocky at the top, and 


below covered with smooth turf, on which sheep were 
till we came to St. Anthony's 


called, but it is more like a 
—a small ruin, which, from its 


heart of the Highlan ( mountains—there, 


the roaring of torrents, we listened to the noises 
4 1 one indistinct buss —a 
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obscurity which added much to the grandeur of the 
sound that proceeded from it. 

Principal Shairp has edited the volume with 
all his usual taste and skill, furnishing a pro- 
face which supplies all the needed light and 
general guidance at the outset; and adding au 
appendix, in which he gives notes and such 

of Wordsworth as have relation to this 
ish tour. Like much of the Principal's 
writing, this preface indicates such a close and 
sym io study of Wordsworth as leads us to 
look for yet more exhaustive efforts in the way 
of interpreting the —for which task there 
is perhaps no one living better qualified than 
Dr. Shairp. 


DR. NICHOLAS ON BRITISH 
ETHNOLOGY.° 


We must apologise to Dr. Nicholas for having 
kept his book so long waiting for notice. But 
we trust he will regard it as a compliment 
rather than as an instance of neglect. For the 
subject on which he has written is of sufficient 
importance and interest to demand more than a 
short and rapid review, and the manner in 
which it is to be treated requires time for cou- 
sideration. We may best describe this book asa 
history, and something more. It is a history 
aud au argument, and it is as an argument that 
it must finally be judged. Still, it would be 
doing an injustice to the author if the impres- 
sion were left on our readers’ mind tha; tho 
work did not serve the purpose of a history. It 
does, so far as the ancient Britons are concerned, 
befure the Roman invasion; giving an «xhaus- 
tive account of the tribes into which they were 
divided, their s cial condition and civilisation, 
and also of the four great invasions to which 
this country bas been subject. Before passing 
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¢ British Ethnology. The Pedigree of the Eagish 
People : An Argument, Historical and Scientific, on the 
Formation and Growth of the Nation; Tracing Kace- 
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to the mentative portion of the work, we | ‘‘ Britons.” But the argument is further de- colour its character. We shall always be glad to read 
wish to attention to the author's account of | veloped— them, but probably shall seldom be found to agree 


the social condition of the Ancient Britons at 
the time of Cmsar’s invasion. The conception 
which most histories create in the reader’s mind 
is that the ancient Briton was a low, coarse 
barbarian, naked and painted ; ignorant of the 
arts of life; but physically — 2 well made, 
and brave. Now everyone who has read 
Cesar must have had the suspicion forced upon : 
him that his account of the Britons was 
celoured by the writer’s prejudices and dis- 
likes. This saspicion Dr. Nicholas has justi- 
fied. We have never seen so exhaustive and 
so satisfactory an account of this period of 
British history, and for this alone the book 
must be regarded as of value. The investiga- 
tion of the whole subject extends over 
twenty pages, and is thus summarised by tho 
author :— 

„Do they (the facts enumerated) not present the 
ancient Britons as a people free, industrious, ingenious, 
spirited, with superior knowledge of the arts, working 
in metals, commercially enterprising, to welcome 
strangers, holding intimate communica with the 
continent, subsisting in small kingdoms, each under its 
hereditary sovereign, proving their respect for weman 
by entitling her to the throne, and so far advanced in 
intel „ religious, and general culture, that the 
Gauls sent their sons to Britain for the most advanced 
education, ially in that higher department of 
wisdom officially presided over by the Druids. We 
therefore, conclude that in the ancient Britons are found 
a people greatly removed from barbarism, and that for 
hundreds of years before Cwsar's arrival they had been 
marked by the same characteristics.” 

But leaving this portion of the work, we will 
now consider the special purpose for which the 
whole has been constructed. Dr. Nicholas 
states his aim so fully and has so frequently to 
refer to it, that it is not difficult of apprehen- 
sion. It is in a word to convince the modern 
Englishman that he is a descendant, not as he 
supposes, of the Saxon, but of the ancient 
Briton—that he is not an Anglo-Saxon with a 
— dash of Celtic blood in his veins, but a 

ineally descended Celt with an admixture of 
Anglo-Saxon elements. At first view this isa 
most startling proposition. It is one that most 
people would —— reject, but it is one 
which, though at first sight is most improbable, 
mes more reasonable the more it is con- 
sidered. Dr. Nicholson very properly says— 

- cag te were 4 believed in from the time of 
Gildas, that the English nation is the descendant 
of the Anglo-Saxon, is in possession, and enjoys all the 
force of an article of faith. Whoever, ore, wishes 
subjous of the came Dugiten oot Benmt Ehagtons 
su can an on 
must have been of the British race, and not meu — 
bad come over in small o boats from the barren 
shores of the Baltic; and subsequent changes dur- 


ing lop of im conqu revoluti 
— : — $F vubetential e — a 
people of Great Britain, must, of course, give his 
reasons.” 

One of these reasons is found in the fact which 
has been established by Dr. Nicholas, that the 
ancient Britons were a cultivated, civilised, and 
po ulous race. It is certainly highly impro- 

le that such a people sho have dis- 
appeared before the comperatively few in- 
truders who came over from the German shores. 
This improbability is further strengthened by 
a critical examination of the statement of 
Gildas, which Dr. Nicholas rejects, and which 
he also explains. It is an easy, but usually a 
clumsy method of getting rid of a lexing 
tradition, to ascribe it to fraud. History is 
often false; but surely not wilfully so. At all 
events a story ought to be refuted by an expla- 
nation, or the historian conyicted of a fraud, 
before the statement ie altogether rejected. 
Dr. Nicholas seems to have set out with the 
conviction that Gildas had deliberately falsified 
facts, when he represented the Britons as a 
‘* wretched remnant,” sending a letter to the 
Roman consul, in which they say, or he makes 
them say, The barbarians drive us to the sea; 
„the sea throws us back on the barbarians: 
„ two modes of death await us—we are either 
„ slain or drowned.” By good fortune, or 
rather perhaps we should say as the result of 


industrious reading, Dr. Nicholas has hit upon 


an ap to Aétius, consul for the third time in 
Britain, which was presented on behalf of the | 
Armoricans, sometimes called Britons, and 
which, in all probability, was the appeal which 
Gildas afterwards confusedly represented as 
made by the Britons on their own behalf. This 
is a discovery of which Dr. Nicholas may well 
be proud; it is a real contribution to history. 
The argument proceeds from this point to the 
various additions to the —— from the 
invasions of Danes and Normans. Our space 
will not permit of our going so fully into the 
details of this portion of the work as we should 
like; but we must call attention to what is very 
obvious when once it is mentioned. It is that 
William the Norman obtained his army from 
Brittany to a large extent. In consequence, a 
very large proportion of his followers ‘‘ were 
genuine Hretons, and that not a few were 


| 
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“ We advance therefore a second step. Already it 
has appeared that the soldiers raised by the Conqueror 
in his own Duchy of Normandy, must in great measure 
have been of Celtic origin ; we have now to show that 
in addition to these, he had n bis train auxiliary forces 
which had no taint of Norman blood at all, but pure 
unequivocal Celts, close relations of the Cymry of 
Wales and Cornwall! Some of his chief us were 

and lords of Brittany, and among these were 
men who possessors of some of the chief 
baronial estates and founders of some of the chief 
Norman families of England.” 

This statement, if not adequately sustained, 
is certainly rendered highly probable by the 
list of names which follow, and which indicate 
Veltio origin. Nearly two scores of names are 
selected from the réle of warriors fighting 
under William, all of which are pure Celtic. 
The conclusion drawn from the whole of this 
portion of the work is, that, while the 
Danish conquest considerably augmented the 
‘* Teutonic blood of England, the Norman con- 
„quest had the opposite effect.“ 

r. Nicholas has supplied very valuable in- 
formation ing the political and social 
relations of the Celtic and Saxon elements in 
the population, and also on the constitution 
of society among the Anglo-Saxons, whom, if 
this theory be true, we ought to call in future 
by the name he once gives them—OCambro- 
Saxons. On the philological portion of his 
case Dr. Nicholas shows great learning, and 
has accumulated a vast number of facts, 
showing the extent to which our language is 
indebted to Oeltic sources; but we should have 
been glad of a more thorough comparison of 
the syntax of the most ancient Celtic written 
language and modern English. We will state 
his conclusionjon this point in his own words :— 

„The lish language, thro the presence in the 
heart * country of a — 1 coutiocis to 
— the Celtic tongue, becomes saturated with Celtic 
elements. These elements are not such as were common 
to Anglo-Saxon and Celtic from times anterior to the 
Saxon Conquest—though many such exist—the result 
of R intercourse in the Cimbric Chersonese 
and North rr actual introductions since the 
two races met on British ground. The local names of 
England, imposed by the ancient Britons, and adopted 
from them by the Anglo-Saxrons—hy their number and 
their prevalence in distant localities almost all over the 
island, are clear witnesses not only of previous occupa- 
tion by the Britons, but of conjoint ion for a 
great len of time—for by such conjoint occupation 


alone could a strange le, speaking a strange tongue, 
and having no — of writing, become familiar 
with the names whereby not only the great natural 
features of the country, such as the mountains, hills, 
rivers, vales, &c.; but less nent objects iu 
sequestered situations, such as rivulets, din knolls, 
o., had from time immemorial known 
among the native.” , 
We have sought to set before our readers, and 
as far as possible in his own words, the th 
which Dr. Nicholas pro of the otigin and 
of the complex English people, which 
chiefly 1 7 in speaking of itself as Anglo- 
Saxon. e do Jr to sit in judgment 
upon the theory itself. It needs repeated con- 
sideration, and especially that every portion of 
it should be searchingly examined, and its indi- 
vidual statements versfied. The impression which 
a careful has left upon our mind is that 
Dr. Nicholas has a strong case. But apart 
altogether from the truth or falsity of the con- 
clusion, we are able to speak of the work itself 
as a highly creditable one. It shows its author 
to be a painstaking and learned man, who writes 
with great clearness and sobriety. He shows no 
temper, he is never betrayed into fine writing, 
and though he is obliged so constantly to apply 
his facts to the proof of his theory, he does not 
weary the reader. We congratulate Dr. 
Nicholas on the success which has attended the 
work, of which this is the third edition. That 
an expensive lawsuit should have delayed its 
ublication was a misfortune, still greater that 
it should have seemed to imperil his reputation 
asanauthor. But it would have been a mis- 
fortune to all interested in English history, if 
a book which throws so much light upon its 
least-known portions should have been per- 
manently withdrawn from publication. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


WE have an official intimation in Fraser’s Maga- 
zine that Mr. Froude has ceased to be its editor. 
Mr. Froude retires with the honour of having main- 
tained the high character of Fraser, and of having 
done, on the whole, good public service. It scarcely 
need be said, however, that he is not the sort of 
man who is naturally adapted to be the editor of a 
literary and political journal. He is too impulsive, 
too eccentric, and too stubborn, but he is a man of 
high conscientiousness, good literary tastes, and 
tine sense of honour. He has stamped his personal 
character upon Fraser during the time that he has 
conducted it, and, no doubt, such contributions as 
he may make to it in the future will somewhat 


— 


with them. We are glad to see the healthy tone of 
the greater portion of the first article in the present 
number, on the principles of friendly society legis- 
lation. The Legislature has meddled and muddled 
with these Societies its work, as is customary, 
being based upon no principle, going too far in one 
direction and stopping too soon in the other. There 
are some valuable suggestions in this paper. Mr. 
King gives us next a general article on Fother- 
“‘inghay and Mary Queen of Scots. And here we 
beg to suggest to all magazine editors that there 
are some subjects which they had really better 
drop for a time. One of them is Mary Queen of 
Scots, another is Junius, another is Addison, another 
is Luther, another is Savonarola, another is Hofer, 
and soon: anybody could name twenty or thirty 
more. Do the editors keep such articles in stock? 
Or, when they are short of matter and of sub- 
jects, do they say to their Jack of Any Subject— 
„Oh! give us a dozen pages on Junius”? 
Here, in this month’s Fraser, is Mary Queen 
of Scots and twenty pages on Junius, 
and the men who write both, put their 
names to their articles! Mr. Hawkins’ article 
on Junius is nothing but a sort of school 
history of the earlier portion of George the Third’s 
reign, with long extracts from the letters—twenty 
pages, in short, of padding. The best of the con- 
tents of this number are an article on Colonial 
„% Distinctions,” a second paper by Mr. De Leon on 
„ Southern States since the War, and one by Mr. 
F. W. Newman on ‘Contrasts of Ancient and 
„Modern History.” Mr. MeColl would have 
written better on Supernatural Religion” had he 
a little more of the logical faculty. 

Let us say, and only say, of the two tales in 
Blackwood that they keep up their character ; for 
we want all our space for the other contents of the 
present number. We begin with the Review of 
„the Session.” Of course it is highly appreciative, 
especially of the ecclesiastical policy, which it seems 
to consider has at any rate saved the Established 
Church, but it is actually of opinion that 
„legislation —by which is meant such legislation 
as we have had—‘‘can restore peace to the Esta- 
‘*blishment.” On Mr. Gladstone’s course we have 
the following remark :— 

AT AF Sy 
or ey wb — to the worsh ls ant —— 
this objection, be made his first formal bid for the 
disestablishment of the Church of Scotland, as a few 
evenings later he made his first formal bid for the dis. 


establishment of the Churoh of England. Dissociating 
from the whole of his past life, he is ready for 


2 Sn on on high sacerdotal, as 
principles, and to combine in its sup- 


— ‘the followers of Mr. Bright and those of Dr. 
usey. 

The relations of Church and Dissent in Cornwall 
are treated at some length in an article on Pil- 
„ shards and Pilchard Catchers ; or, How we live 
„in West Penwith. We have first an anecdote 
relating to the notorious living of Buryan— 


RK. 
equally terse 


ly : Dear York 
Stanhope is ordained. — Yours, N 


So the honour- 


As to the Establishment, of which a good deal is 
written, we can quote the following— 


But there is such a thing as being too late; and 
that is what the Church is in West Cornwall at any rate. 
The Absentee deans, non-resident par- 
sons, ‘anybody’ for curate—even this ‘anybody’ 
not among comfortable town— 
all this any Cornish tales 
the stories Bing won't wonder 
at Church feeling You see that 
it is so in St. Levan 1 A when 
the tower the inland, 


1 
: 
4 
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nestles close to the sea and yet cut off from it, 

t of a much more prominent object—a 
„just for all the world like a 
garde in a ionable quarter of Paris. At 
the same moment, too, if you are coming by the bridle- 
track trom Sennen-green, you pass a quite different 
chapel, next door to a big farmhouse, to which it stands 
in the same relation as scores of little churches do to 
the ‘great house,’ to which, and not to the more or 
less neighbouring village, they belong.” 


: 


tf 
i 
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„With the Church of the present they will have little 
or nothing todo. Here and there the Rev. Positive 
Safety may galvanise the dead body a little bit, hold 
revivals like his Methodist brethren, and convert folks 
wholesale; but to the Church, as a whole, he rather 
does harm than good. But then, f or uafor- 
tunately, he is only to be found here and there. 
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We may enumerate, amongst the other articles in 
Blackwood, the Greek Fool, very original and 
full of humour; some stanzas to Charles Sumner, 
by Mr. Story; the „Ancient Classics,” and 
% Diplomatic Privileges.” 

Shall we say that we are getting a little tired of 
„Far from the Madding Crowd” in the Cornhill? 
It was fresh at first, but has now lost all its fresh- 
ness. An article on Maids of All Work and Blue- 
‘* hooks does not give us a very cheerful view of the 
influence of pauper schools on girls. This is an old 
tale, but we had hoped that things were better than 
they seem to be. There is not much that is new in 
the article on ‘‘ Comet’s Tails,” nor in that on A 
„Witch Trial in the Fourteenth Century, but both 
are interesting. Weare glad to see the paper on 
Marlowe, and the recognition of the great genius 
of that great dramatiser to whom Shakespeare 
owed not alittle and Milton something. A paper 
on Unaccomplished Purposes” is a fine lay ser- 
mon. Let us quote the last paragraph: 


“There are few men who do not feel painfully in 
their heart of hearts, that they themselves have been 
failures, and who do not know the causes of it. But 
the outside world does not know it, Some men were 
talking one. day about failures, when one present, with 
no mock-modesty, but with a profound sense of the 
truth which he was uttering, said, I am the greatest 
failure of all.’ Others thought that he was only jesting 
or seeking a compliment, for he had gained honours 
from his Sovereign and applause from the public. But 
he knew that he ought to have done more; he knew 
what numbers of hours he had wasted ; he knew that he 
had often given himself up for pleasure, not always of 
the most harmless kind, whee he ought to have given it 
up to work ; he had not turned his opportunities to the 
best account. Hv was not an ambitious man; he was 

rfectly contented with what he had got. Sometimes, 
indeed, he thought that he had got more than he 
deserved. It might or might not have beenso. His 
friends propbesied further distinctions. He shook his 
head. e would not ask for them; he did not want 
them. So he on, seeking nothing, striving not 
at all ; and whether his purposes were accomplished or 
unaccomplished, he was perfectly content. And he 
grew more so when the faith found entrance into his 
heart, that all things, under God's hand, are tor the 
vest ; that whatever our crosses may be, they may be 
borne lightly, with the thought that some good will 
surely come out of them. ‘I shall see, some day,’ he 
says, ‘that this is for my good,’ and that there are few 
of us, in this belief, who do not, sooner or later, see that 
it is so,” 


Mr. Black's second instalment of the Three 
Feathers will be enjoyed by all his readers. 

And so will Mr. Wilkie Collins’s “Frozen 
Deep, in Temple Bar, characterised by that 
dramatic power and rapidity of action which 
we are accustomed to expect in all that writer's 
works. ‘‘Goethe and Mendelssohn” gives to 
us, although perhaps not to all, some new 
facts for which we feel personally indebted to this 
writer. Every one will read the Duke d’Aumale’s 
‘* Montalembert,” which is a translation of the 
Installation Address to the French Academy. 
Then we have A Dream Story,” ‘‘ Bought and 
Sold in the Last Century, some Notes on 
** Roumania,” and also of a journey from Brindisi 
„ to Athens,” a contiruation of Patricia Kem- 
ball, aud an article on the Vice of Reading,” 
which last betrays an affected exaggeration. But 
this is worth observation :— 

„Wo do not think there bas ever been a man of the 
first rank who was what would now be called a great 
reader. Only second-rate men are that. To bea well- 
read person is one thing, to be a great reader another; 
and it is 8 certain that the two never go together. 
We should be glad to think that eur observations had 
led even one person to pause and consider, and had 
acted as a note of warning to him. So surely as he sur- 
renders himself to mere printed matter, to mere books 
and ne pers, so surely will he end by , like 
most of his neighbours, a poor creature, with a flabby, 
flaccid, aqueous, unstable sort of a brain ;—a mere 
of somebody else, such as our truiy Chinese civilisation 
occupies itself with producing. him not fear to 
= at he has not read such and such book, though 
the whole world’ may be chattering about it; and that 
he has never seen more than the outside of such and 
such journal, though it lies on everybody's table. Let 
reading continue to be a part of his life, but a subsi 
part to thinking, seeing, observing, and — - 0 
do not expect to change the general current, for no 
individual can do that. But that such a reading as at 
present prevails has, by reason both of ite quality and 
quantity, led to a deterioration of the human 
species, physically, mentally, and morally, we entertain 
no doubt ; nor do we see how, unless the vicious habit 
be somehow corrected, the race can escape from being 
ultimately divided into two sections, the members of 
one of which will be little removed from invalids, and 
— members of the other scarcely distinguishable from 
crutius. 


We are glad to see in Macmillan’s Magazine so 
able a reply to Mr. Goldwin Smith’s article on 
Women's Suffrage” as that from Professor 
Cairnes. As the writer says, Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
article has been a painful surprise.” Professor 
Cairnes replies point by point, and avoiding no 
difficulty. We next come to a continuation of 
Castle Daly,” the best part of which is, however, 
the quotation of R. D. Williams’ splendid poem. 
Who wrote our old plays?” Last month we 


| 


saw that Bacon is proved to the satisfaction of some | ancestor of the late Archbishop Whately. “ Good 


people to have written all ‘‘ Shakespeare,” and now 

Mr. Fleay comes forward to prove, equally to his 

own satisfaction, that Greene, Marlow, Wilkins, 

and we don’t know who besides, are the authors of 

a good deal of Shakespeare’s plays, Mr. Fleay 

being able to pick out the very bits contributed by 

these writers. Poor Shakespeare! Will anything 
be left to him? Mr. Fleay’s article is a fine specimen 

of self-appreciative criticism. Savonarola, again 

It occurs in connection with a third article on the 

Convent of San Marco. There is nothing new in 
it in connection either with the friar or the prince. 

„ Roman Funeral” is, however, very new: it 
may perhaps prepare some readers for cremation. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock also contributes a masterly 
paper on the Future of Eastern Asia,” in which 
there is a fairer appreciation of the Chinese character 
than we usually meet with, We think Mr. 

Wilson on Agricultural Unionism” a little too 
despondent. The fight is not yet over; it has 
scarcely began. All readers will feel themselves 
indebted to Mr. Schwartz for his paper on the 
author of Dies Ire, ana to the writer—who- 
ever he may be—on Prussia and the Vatican.” 
We have not seen the fact of historical sequence or 
development better brought out than in this 
paper. 

In the Argosy Mrs. Wood continues her tale, 
holding us still off from the end in her own skilful 
way, and Johnny Ludlow continues last month’s 
tale under another title. May we just say, although 
we don’t like to hint a word against Johnny, that 
he is just a little too fond of the dismal—of death, 
murder, suicide, poisoning, bankruptcy, cheating, 
and soon? He is cheerful enough himself, but he 
does deal with dismal subjects. Let him look back 
at all his tales, and see if we are not right. We 
have two very good tales in addition to these in the 
Argosy. 

We are glad to see a distinct movement and 
development in Olympia, in the Gentleman's 
Magazine. The article on Bristol—the third of the 
articles on Great Towns— would have been better if 
it had been longer. We daresay that Mr. Archi- 
bald Forbes writes with knowledge on ‘Grouse 
„Shooting, but we prefer to eat grouse rather 
than to shoot them. Mr. Lucy has a good paper 
„At Sterling’s Grave.” A good many have 
wondered at the enthusiasm created by John Ster- 
ling, and Mr. Lucy does not explain it either by 
his quotations or by his comments, but he writes a 
genial article, which makes one think that if we 
had known Sterling we should have thought of 
him as bis friends did. Pleasant are the Water- 
„ side Sketches,” and quite in season. Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald tells this generation more than many 
knew of the author of Paul Pry,” and for the 
first time we, at least (shame to us!) find out all 
about Little Pedlington, which we suppose we ought 
to have known as well as we know Eatonswill. 
We have other papers on ‘‘Our Modern Archers,” 
and Mrs. Cowden Clarke continues her ‘‘ Rambling 
„ Story, so that we have a good holiday number 
of Sylvanus. 

So we have, on the whole, in T'ins/ey’s Magazine, 
where the three serial tales by Mr. Grant, Mr. 
Farjeon, and Mr. M‘Carthy, are carried on with 
fair success—the last writer having at last led us 
up to a situation or turned a corner, whatever it 
may be. Anyhow, the tale moves. Lily’s Re- 
** pentance is another tale, and a very good one, 
and there is a timely paper on Experiences of a 
„Bank Holiday,” written to the life. Who that 
has ever gone by an excursion train on such a day 
has not endured just such an experience as is 
given here? There is also an article— the 
solid article — in this number on Which 
is the Church of England?” We have read it, 
but the writer seems to us to have been over- 
anxious not to offend, and his paper is therefore of 
comparatively little value. 

The Leisure Hour is distinguished by three tales, 
but the best articles in the present number ure 
“ A Night with Big Ben,” giving a graphic descrip- 
tion of the great bell and clock of Westminster ; 
Principal Dawson’s ‘‘ American Antiquities,” and 
Mr. Wright’s Land of the Giant Cities.” The 
latter articles are of the highest literary character 
and value. Let us also say how we have enjoyed 
Mr. Timbs's curious Notes on Books.” 

The Sunday at Home has one of the prettiest 
tales illustrative of life in Iceland that we have 
read. It is begun and ended in the present part, 
and that should be the case with most tales in 
serials of this character. Dr. Stoughton gives us 
good matter in Luther and his Friends,” and we 
have a very interesting bi y of the “ painful 
“preacher of Banbury,”—William Whately, an 


words” also may be found in the invalid’s portion 
of this number, as well as in the pages ‘‘ Pulpit in 
„the Family” and the Pages forthe Young.” The 
illustrations of this journal and of the Leisure Hour 
are admirable. 


WMiscelluncous. 


| Heavra or Mr. C. Ori, M.P.—The bulletin 


stated that Mr. Gilpin 
weak 


and exhausted to-day. 
ment in his condition at a late hour last 
Crry Lregrat Civs.—The 


of this club, at 71, Queen-street, are to be 
ready for occupation in about eight weeks. The 
number of mem is already 1,020. It is notified 
that further applications for membership will be 


treated under the present scale of r if sent 
into the secretary on or before the Ist proxit 
after which day the entrance fee will be d 
and the annual subscription raised. Competitive 
designs for the permanent Club-house to be erected 
in Walbrook are now in course of preparation. 

SENTENCE on A JuDGE.—An Rhyl scene 
took ser in the police-court at week. 
Mr. Vaughan Williams, a magistrate, ha been 
summoned by a cabman for assault, took his on 
the bench before the other had arrived 
days: The clerk of the court having represented 
days. 0 e 
this proceeding to be wat lh mites Sy ittiams 
threatened to commit him too; but when a full 
bench had been formed, it was found that Mr. 
Williams had been guilty of assaulting the cabman 
by striking him ip the face with a whip, and he was 
fined 5/. and costs. The defendant proposed to 
appeal against this decision, but he was told that 
he could not do so. He then refused to pay the fine, 
and was sentenced to fourteen days’ imprisonment 
in default. 

DrIAMOND AND GoLtpEN Wepprnos. —One of these 
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Gatry.—The Guardian states that a 
— 725 — of the late Mrs. Alfred 
Gatty (‘‘ Aunt Judy) has been received at Eccles- 
. Wee 
es unt s ne, its you 
readers, should pe 79 in 24 
their friend, the editor, by a sixpenny su j 
-¥ bated, and 


of Mrs. Gatty's family, he kindly presented; 

nothing could be more appropriate as a testimony 
of her life aud work. It is contained in a panel of 
Forest of Dean stone, which rises to a poi 
edged with a line of dark reddish . 
recess are emblems executed in fine statuary 
palm branches, a crown 
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and poe * wy symbols are v 
an e pan 
Below is the inscription, in 
lettering :—‘‘ In memory of Margaret, wife of 
Gatty, D.D., Vicar of r 
died ye 4th day of Octr., 1873. This tablet is 
erected by more than a thousand children, as a 
token of their love and gratitude for the many books 
she wrote for them.”’ pedestal which supports 
the tablet is of Caen stone, and 
portion of an angel, with outstretched wings and 
upraised hands as if in prayer; and over this is a 
scroll, inscribed in gold 
her blessed.” 


arise and call 
The work was executed by 
Faulkner, of Exeter, and will be fixed into the 
wall above the vicar’s seat by the prayer-desk, in 
Ecclesfield parish church. 

Tae Deatu or Mr. J. 
of the most disti 
plave on Friday. 


. Foury, R. A., one 
ished of English sculptors, took 
bout three weeks ago 
was seized with pleuritic effusion, which was followed 
tration of the general 
that Mr. Foley’s brother died sud- 
denly and somewhat mysteriously a few months 
Tae deceased, who was born in Dublin in 
studied sculpture at the Royal Academy in 
1834, and first became famous by b 
and Bacchus,” which was executed in 
an A. R. A. in 1849, Mr. Foley was made a Royal 
A in 1856, the year in which he 
„Caractacus for the 
House. He was chosen one of the three sculp- 
tors to execute the statues for the New Palace at 
commissions for John 
ohn Selden (1853) in St. 


Westminster, 
Hampden (1847) and 
Stephen’s Hall. In 1856 he completed, in bronze, 
Hardinge and 

utta, which was so much admired that a requi- 
—1 by — 4. 2 names in art and 
terature, presen to him, e in 
desire to see its duplicate erected 1 Lo 
announces that 
decease was received by the Queen with 
regret. Mr. Foley, on the death of Baron Maro - 
chetti, was commissioned by Her Majesty to exe- 
statue of the Prince Consort for the 
National Memorial in Hyde-park, the model of 
which he had successfully 


in St. Paul’s Cathedral on Friday next. 
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them, on being 


oxton. He said on 
as a traveller, but the defendant admitted having 
rgotten to ask him where he came from and where 
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and quiet. The defendant stated on oath that the 
customers had declared themselves to be bond fide 


travellers, and his solicitor said the question was 
whether his client had exercised reasonable caution. 


Mr. Cooke said that the witness Yates was not a 


bond traveller, but the Act said that if in the 
opinion of the justices the defendant truly believed 
what the licant for refreshment said the case 
might be dismissed. There being a doubt on that 
t, the defendant would not be convicted. At 
he dame time, it was most improper to admit hun- 
dreds of persons into a public-house in the way 
— to, and he wished it to be understood far 
wide that if reasonable precautions were not 
taken he should convict the offender. The defen- 
dant’s solicitor said he was requested by many 
licensed victuallers to ask what questions should be 
ye by them to persons who represented themselves 
be travellers. Mr. Cooke declined to suggest 
any set of questions; he was not the Legislature. 
He thought if there was any fair intention on the 
part of the publican to discover whether his cus- 
tomer was a traveller or not, there would be no 
very great difficulty in so doing. Every intending 
customer’s case should be fairly investigated on its 
merits, and the mere asking them formally if they 
were travellers would not be deemed sufficient. 


ConTEMPLATED ABOLITION oF WORKMEN'S 
Tnalxs.— The directors of the South-Eastern Rail- 
way Company having expressed their intention to 
discontinue the early morning workmen’s train on 
the lst of October next, Mr. Gladstone, in a 
letter 1 to one of his an 4 2 
pressed hi with the workpeople who 
reside in e el and have to to daily to 
their work in London, and has promised, if neces- 

, to use his influence with the Board of Trade 

the legislature on the matter. The workmen's 
train—or rather trains, for a second has been added 
to meet the increased traffic—take up at five o'clock 
a. m. about 800 gers from Plumstead, Wool- 
wich, Charlton, and other stations on 
the North Kent line. The threat of abolishing this 
privilege has caused great consternation among the 
—— gers, and on Thursday a deputation, 
sel bys meeting held at Woolwich, waited 
upon the directors of the company at the London 
Bridge offices. Sir Edward Watkin, in reply, said 
that although the company was a great one, it was 
composed of many s shareholders, nearly 10,000 
in number, whose interests the directors were 
bound to consider. The directors had, at his sug- 
Rey b iginated these trains for several reasons. 
henell te find them result in a commercial 
success ; they believed they would alleviate in some 
measure the distress prevailing at the time down 
the river; and regard to the wretched 
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which was generally 


sight, seemed a good result, but it was not so; 
moreover, there were man i i 


PERATIVE Farminc.—At Glynde Harvest 
the Speaker’s estate, 


u 
side. 
who 


ided for 


| instance that I will give es to unions formed 
by masters, and the other ies to unions 
formed by men. In the contest which lately pre- 


vailed in the eastern counties the farmers formed 
bound them- 


ployer of — 1 — 


hear) — which 
— To 
rule, I will cite the case of unions in the same 
eastern counties formed by men who bound them- 
selves by rules which left it to the discretion of a com- 
mittee of strangers to dictate when and how a strike 
should ey fk who, from their total 


give an instance of another vicious 


ignorance of the local interest and circumstances in 
each particular district, could not ibly give a 
sound opinion upon so delicate and intricate a sub- 
ject. Now, it seems to me that the true principle 
is this:—Whenever a dispute arises ween 
masters and men, the settlement of that dispute 
should be left to themselves or to arbitrators 
appointed by themselves. I, as an employer of 
labour, never sbould ask a question whether any of 
you belonged te a union or not. My ideais this— 
that the master has a right to ask of his labourers 
faithful and efficient service, and he ought to con- 
tent himself with that, and to ask no question 
whether a man does or does not belong to a union. 
(Hear, hear.) I still live in faith and hope that the 
day will come—and is perhaps not far distant— 
when labour will be recompensed, in part, at least, 
by payments from the profits of capital. I made 
an attempt in that direction by a proposition which 
I made to you some two years ago, and which pro- 
position is still open to your acceptance. I look 
forward, not without hope, to some of you accepting 
that proposition. I will not now stop to discuss 
the several reasons, which I can fully appreciate, as 
prevailing with you to decline acceptance, but I 
can assure you that if you had thought proper to 
invest, upon the conditions stated by me, the in- 
terest upon any savings which you may have made 
would have exceeded that which you would have 
obtained from the savings-bank. And now, my 
friends, I wish you health, happiness, and prospe- 
rity for the [year to come, while I thank you most 
cordially for your faithful, active, and honest exer- 
tions in helping me to carry on the business of this 
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Why is your shadow like false friends ?— Because 
it follows you 4 in sunshine. me 

A good way for parents to encourage ion, 
says a nical person, is to leave the matches where 
the children can at them. 

Who could resist an appeal like the following, 
which appears in the agony column of the Times“ 
— “ Dear H. M., come to your gunt, and sit in the 
chair, with @ beck in your bend” 

A Chinese author, in a book of travels, thus de- 
scribes an English court of law: — One man sits 
silent and sometimes shakes his head, two or three 
others talk all the time, and twelve wise men con- 
demn a man who has not said a word.” 


if boy did not keep it within bounds. 
„Fou shoot him? said the boy, with a wicked 
: you couldn't; you never shot anything in 
your life but a sack of coals 
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‘ Recreations’ w travelling, and 
into conversation — ie 

him well informed le, I 
Boyd asked him to dinner. The gentleman, being 
a tourist, presented himself at Dr. Boyd’s house in 


a grey suit. The ‘Country Parson,’ on seeing his 
est, manifested considerable uneasiness, and at 
fast plainly told his visitor that he feared he must 
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Co-oPpERATIVE Punnine.—The American news- 
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which, like some nearer home, seem some- 
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Markets. —— 1K 
what hard up at this season for lively and pointed 1 
jeuæ — ane content to print the following as | _CORN EXCHANGE, M 
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ARK Lang, Monday, Aug. 3.— | demand bas been experienced. — not 


of new En wheat this n : 
worthy of perusal :—Why should the bean keep | ©. 2 morning, | and prices have had a , 
ahead of all other vegetables? Because it has the | . last week. ad 60 GE for COAL, Monday, August 31.—There being a goed demand 
pole.—Lowell Courier. The bean has the pole, but 8 f onday last. Foreign wheat | for house coals, advanced 6d. per ton. 25s. ; 
in the vegetable race the cabbage is sure to come last 8 prices. r was Tees, 248. Gd.; bton, 24s. 6d.; Eden main, 23s.; Har- 
out a head. Advertiser. Hold! Don't you know and beans were unchanged | ton, 22s. 6d. Ships for sale, 22; at sea, 15. 
that the carrot was never beet Herald. It might in slow demand; foreign 
not have been beat if it had not been pulled up sud- at Gd. per qr. decline. Of | Jupson’s Siri Dung are exceedingly useful house- 
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denly. But as the whole thing is likely to be run 
into the ground, we shall wait for something else to 
turnup.—-Boston Advertiser. If this kind of thing 
goes on much longer the whole table kingdom 
will exclaim: ‘Lettuce alone. Neu Bedford 
Standard. We would like to know what celery 
those fellows get for writing such pea-dantic puns. 
V. FT. Com. Advertiser. We don't see why it 
should corncern you.—American Grocer. These 
vegetable puns have become so numerous that one 
cannot make an oat of them without a rye face. It 
goes so against the grain.— Boston Com. Bulletin. 
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Births, Marringes, and Penths. Grinding... 94 
[A uniform cha One Shilling (prepaid) is made oreigu~ ... ... 
„6 this hen , for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- Mur 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. | 
BIRTH. 


RICHARDSON .—June 24, 1874, at Antananarivo, Mada- 
gascar, the wife of the Rev. J. Richardson, London Mis- 

sionary Society, of a son. 
MARRIAGES. = 


KNIGHT—STANWAY.—Angast 27, at Park Chapel, * 
Camden Town, by the Rev. Wm. Scott, J. Knight, of Les ty CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
„ week . 


ait IRE 


Carey-lane, E. C., and Tottenham, to Eliza Mary ( consisted of 17 head. - 
daughter of the late E. Stanway, of Bartholomew- — r in 1872, 18,200; 1877. 
HOLMES—BOWRON.—August 27, at Paddington Chapel, | 17,790; im 1870, 7,951; and in 1809, 14.082 bead. | The THE REGENS, £8 16s. 


Marylebone-road, by the Rev. R. 8. Holmes, brother of the 
bridegroom, Montagu, third son of William Holmes, of 
14, Springfield-villas, to Elisabeth, eldest daughter of Jobn 
Bowron, of 145, Maida-vale. 


Simple—Sileat—Rapid— Durable. 


BOTHERAS — BABBAGE. — August 27, at the Bible every , 
Christian * Bedminster, by the Rev. J. Dymond, tion wy 
the Rev. J. Botheras, of Penzance, to Mildred J. Davis, that 


Bes 


youngest child of the late Mr. William Babbage, of Bed- 
teladies. 


minster, and Hampton-plece, Whi SMITH 
DEATH. 11 
MACINTYRE.—Ang. 25, at Grange C , Burslem, a 
after a —1 0 —— Ellen, widow of 4 Ce. ae 
Macintyre, Esq. SUARANTEE to their customers :— 
UNERAL REFORM ten oy ye al Be 
— charge ſor 
The LONDON NECROFOLIS COMPANY conducts Per Sibs., to sink the offal. — 
Funerals with simplicity great - _ Prospec- d. d. d. 
tus free.—Chief Office, 4, Lancaster-place, Strand, W.C. — 5 6 | Pr.coarse ves 2 5 4 SMITH 3 — — — ROAD 
— A 3 —— gh 4 anp 4, CHARLES STREET, 8OHO, LONDON. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. Prime Scots. .6 0 6 4| Prime 62656 
(From Wednesday's Gazette.) Coarseinf. sheep 4 10 5 0 -8 640 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, | Second quality .5 0 5 2 44468 
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for the week ending on Wednesday, August 26, 187 
isbn DEPARTMENT 
Notes issued .. .. £37,266,21 2 Debt. 211,015, 100 METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Aug. 


GoldCoim&Bullion 27,266,215 
Silver Bullion.. .. — 


2 4 215 227260218 2424 
BANKING DBFARTMENT. 3 4to4 2 
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SEED, Mondsy, INFANT LIFE. 

held for more money A marked improvement in the statistics sstating to Mestality 
der, with 4 edly uns. JOWNSON'S SOOTHING SYRUP 

* * * 
ie were used universally. It is perfectly free from asy Na- 
— oe coric, and is used — — 2 cenulne 
rather cheaper. New vi r = BARCLAY & SONS, FARRINGDON STREET,” 

there finest 
ae ie — — is on the stamp. Sold by all Chemists, at 26 9d. « bottle. 
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SCHOOL 
BELPER, DERBYSHIRE. 


OLLEGIATE 


Principal—W. B. ANTHONY, A.C.P. 

Good middle-class Education, in a beautiful and healthy 
locality. Home comforts and careful training. Twenty-six 
out of nen Rae have been taken in the 

ambridge Local nations since 1869. Full particulars 
and references on application to the Principal, 

TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap Master—ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, 
. M.A. (Landon), Gold Medalist and Fellow of 
College, London. 


Maerz H. C. BATTERBURY, 
Cambri Ww 


. r 


For Prospectus and information 
y to the Head Master, ot to the Rev. P. P. Rowe, 
, Tettenhall, near Wolverham 


AUTUMN TERM, from Szrt. 2ist to Dec. 20th. 


as to Wr 


TuxonaTrDs gg. WALTHAM 
CROSS, N. 
The ~{ TERM will commence on Tuunspay, 
2 J. OSWALD JACKSON, Principal. 
[T)NIVERSITY SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 


Principal—Mr, JOHN STEWART. 
Vice-Principal—Mr, E. A. BUTLER, B.A., B.8c. 


NEXT TERM begins Serr. 17. 


geren COAST LADIES’ SCHOOL 
LITTLEHAMPTON, SUSSEX. 

Principal— Miss DALTON. 

prepared for Public Examinations. Ministers’ 

received on reduced terms. 


Referces—Rev. W. Kuight, littichampton; and Rev. 
C. E. James, Chichester. 


Hen BURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Fr. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 
Head-Master-—ROBERT JOHNSTONE, MA, LL.B. 
Assisted by Six Resident Masters, 


mises, a few additional PU PILS can be RECEIVED. 
The comfort and health of delicate boys specially cared for. 
The AUTUMN TERM commences Serremser 20th. 


For prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff, or the Head-Master. 
UDOR HALL LADIES’ 


FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 
Patwotrate—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D. p. 


te 27 Me 
Rev a fore DD. F.GS. 
Terms and Particulars on application to Tun PaINcTrALs. 


OLME COURT SCHOOL, 
ISLEWORTA, LONDON, W. 
BOYS’ MIDDLE-CLASS BOARDING-SCHOOL 
Thorough English, Classics, French, and German. Kind 
and liberal treatment, and careful dividual teaching. 


For with full i d view of ises, 
r y Ap snags aud view of premises 


9 HILL COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
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AD 
Session 


COLLEGE, | 


| ANGLES 


ace 
ion, and the 
fe he liga Rev. J. 8 B.A 
ra’ Rev. J. Saunpers, B.A. 

French matically Madame Menmren. 


EA HOUSE, IPSWICH 
LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


Principal—Miss BUTLER. 


Assisted by Masters and English and Foreign Governesses. 


Established in 1851. 


History, 


Sciences 
and Conversationally 
German Language 


Bible Study 
Italian and German 


2 ** 
asa Singing 
Singin.” 


Drawing,—Free Hand, Perspec- 
tive, and Model Drawing, Pencil 


greatest care and attention are 


Proressors anp TEACHERS. 


Literature, | Mis E. F. Borten and 
rs the English Governesses. 


Resident German Gover- 
0 ness. 
Rev. W. MAYBERY. 


Languages... Dr. E. Cuntertan. 
: , , FRAULEIN REICAENAU. 
1 Theory, Thoro (Mur. Wu Menwan. 


Mr. Lainpitey Nunn. 
_ Mr. WX. Nonna. 
Mr. Hone YBALL. 
Mr. Linpugy Nunn. 


and Crayon Miss E. F. Burier. 
9 Water cue n 
— and Private Mr. Parr. 


Miss BUTLER has had long experience in Tuition, and 
endeavours to secure the best educat 
minations in various 77 are regularly held, and Candi- 

C 


advantages. Exa- 


dates are prepared for ambridge Local Examinations. 
Pupils from this Establishment have for several years taken 
Certificates at and in London. 


an elevated and healthy situation, 


iven to the domestic and 
of the Establishment, in order to pro- 


comfort of the inmates in every respect. 
RM will commence on Toxsbax, Sep- 


For Prospectuses and further information apply to the 
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MILL HILL scHOOL, 
MID 


DLESEX. 
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ff 


DF. WEYMOUT 
Fellow v. Coll., Lond. 
— 


Heap Masrer— 
. 


D. Lit. and M. A., 
e Coundl 


Vicz-Mastrer— 


HARLEY, F. R. S., F.R.A.S K 


of London 
of Mathematics and Logic 


D. (Edin.), B. A. 
the Philological Society, 
of the Barly Eng- 

2 


DUCATION 
SOUTHSIDE HOUSE, WESTON-8SUPER-MARE. 


for YOUNG LADIES, at 


at the 


NORTHERN 


THE 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, wear WAKEFIELD. 


EsTas.isuep 1851. 


incipal — Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, LL.D., 
Principe HA amisted b „ 


y 
CoMMITTEX. 


JOHN CROSSLEY, . 4.P., Halifax, Treasurer. 

WH LEE, Een. E. WII zeil Beno 

Rev. Robert Bruce, MA., I 
Huddersfield. 


has just been erected capable 
Pupils, and specially adapted 


domestic 
The course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
4 


Apes COLLEGE, BRIDPORT, DORSET. 


Principal—Miss GALE, 
Assisted by Masters and resident English and foreign 
1 Governesses. 
English, ic, Singing, Languages, Drawing, Painting, 
r — * 
TWENTY-TWO STUDENTS were successful in May at 
the Science and Art Examinations, South Kensington. 
SEA BATHING. VACANCIES occur for BOARDERS, 
AUTUMN TERM commences SerremBer 21st. 
Terms and particulars on application to the Principal. 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE. Chairman, HENRY ASTE, 
Esq.—Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 


— 
— — 


WENTY THOUSAND POUNDS ready to 
be advanced on os in sums of £100 and 
upwards, by the PLANET PERMANENT BUILDING 
AND INVESTMENT SOCIETY, upon Mortgage of House 
5 situate in any part of the United Kingdom. 
onthly repayments, including principal and interest, for 
each £100 advanced (less a small premium): 


pfs dy ian dj fs. dy Es a. 
017 0 019 211 1210/1 6 2] 113 2 


ia at any tine by payment of balance of priuci 
ue. 
Established by Act of Parliament 26 — 
EDMUND W. RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
Offices—7, Finsbury-square, London, E.C. 


ONEY, TIME AND LIFE 
are lost in the event of 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY OR DEATH. 

Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Against ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS. 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. Kix NAT, M.P., Chairman. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £140,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


or 
64, Conan, and 10, Recent-strest, Lonpon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ITY BONDS of the UNITED STATES. 


Dols. Gold _ 
350,000 New York City 76. 97 
200,000 2 neonate —— 884 
450,000 Brooklyn City 17770 97 
225,000 Jersey City, N. J., 7“. 92 
150,000 Louisville, Ky., 7) 86 

90,000 Oktonee. 1 } r — 

1 e es eee 
300,000 Cincinnati, Ohio, 760 12 96 
90,000 Newark, N. J., 1... 95 
We offer the above choice City Bonds, the very best class 
of investment securities. Interest always paid promptly. 
We will send by express ew of above Bonds 
upon receiving notice that has been ited to 
our credit at the Alli London. We collect 


LIVINGSTON and Co., Bankers, 10, Pine-street, 
New York. 


ES, SURVEYOR and 
Es and NEGOTIATES 


ME LENT (from £5), on easy terms, 
without sureties. Send stamped directed en to 
Mr. Shortt, 171, Holloway-road, London, N., for full par- 
ticulars. Established (qQuiTE PKIVATE) 27 years. 


R. COOKE BAIN 


ANNUAL RECEIPTS of the BIRKBECK 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


EXCEED THREE MILLIONS. 


IFTY THOUSAND POUNDS 
advanced by the BIRKBECK BUILDING 
Freehold and Leasehold Securities at 


FIVE and SIX PER CENT. INTEREST. 
Repayable by Easy Instalments, 


OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate ion and no rent to pay. 
A at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING 
— * , 29 aud 30, Southampton-buildings, Chancery- 


to be 
IETI 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND for 
FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


with possession, 
Either for Building or Gardening Purposes. 
Apply at the Office of the 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-laue. 


IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 
29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chancery -laue. 
its received at 4 per cent. interest. 
Current accounts opened similar to Joint-Stock Banks, but 
stipulation as to amount of balance to be kept 


pplied. 
Purchases and Sales effected of English, Foreigr, and 
Colouial Bonds, and advances nade thereo: 


Serr. 2, 1874. 
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BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSUBANCE OCOMPANY. 
Orrices :—4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

I. The new business of the nineteenth year consists of 
2,307 policies, assuring £406,630, and yielding a new Annual 
Premium Revenue of £12,236. 

2. The business remaining in force at the end of the year 
after deducting all lapsed policies from death, surrender, of 
other cause of termination, consists of 10,111 policies, 
assuring £3,306,338, and yielding an Annual Premium 
Revenue of £104,996. 

3. The payments on all terminated policies during the year 
have been as follows :— 


192 Death Claims and Bonuses............... £33,111 
26 Matured Policies and Bonuses ......... 29,987 
218 Policy Claims and Bonuses............... £36,098 
Surrendered Policies ...... £2,062 


4. The payments made by the Company on all terminated 
policies during nineteen years have been £255,924 on 1584 
5. The Accumalated Fund has increased from £311,115 to 
£355,202, £44,087 having been laid by in the nineteenth 
year. 

6. The Accumulated Fund is invested in Government 
Securities, Freehold Ground Kents, Corporation Bonds of 
the City of London, Mortgages, &<., and is equal in amount 
to upwards of one-half of the gross premiums received on 
all policies in force on the Company’s books. 

7. The Investments and Re-investments of the year have 


been in— 
Government Funds .................. £27,481 
„ 27.883 
lili Sta a 17,837 


The average rate of interest thereon being £4 16s, 2d. per 
cent. 

8. The Auditors have carefully examined the accounts and 
securities of the Company, and have expressed their appro- 
bation of the manner in which the accounts are kept, and the 
general results of the audit. 

9. The steady progress of the Company should encourage 
the Policy-holders to continue their efforts, winch have 
mainly placed the Company in its present satisfactory 
position. 

May, 1874. 


W SItrinetox LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Distinctive FsaTures or THE ComPany. 


aia of an —— a and moderate 
Policies payabie during — exten ium, 
. — * r rates, on 
+ 
Bonuses have been declared in |! 1863, 1866, 1869, 
and 1872. * 


ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


— — 


at 4 and 9. A 
Mr. at 2 and . — THE GIANT 
PLATE MACHINE, 3 and 7.30 daily —Many other attrac- 
tions. Open at 12 and 7. Admission, ls. 


12 GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od, com- 
AA plete with Line Aiver— Sol maker, G. SHREWS- 
rg Dra 42 „E. C. Barrington - road, 


Factory, 98, 


PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED—NORWICH (1871) AND 
MOSCOW EXHIBITIONS. 
CERTIFICATE OF 


—DUBLIN, 1872. 
™: 


EASTERN COUNTIES SCHOOL DESK 
the best manufactured for the purposes of a desk, 
table, or backed seat, either ; strong, portable, 
convenient, and perfectly rigi 4 
COLMAN and GLENDENNING, 
St. Stephen’s Works, Norwich, and 23, Warwick-lane, 
London, E. C. 


v 
GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 


Chemists and 


Qn Gdn ack te dk cach mal be the 10085 15 
Leicester. ae 


Hair STRENGTH, ENERGY. — 
PEPPER’S QUININE and IRON 
the enriches the blood, 


‘DO AIR RESTORER. Bottles ls. 6d. each. 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR KESTORER 
(Pepper's ion) will restore in a few days grey or pre 
maturely hair to its origiual colour with perfect 8 
aud Sold by all chemists 2 
T London, whose name address 


road, Los ) 
must be on the label, or it is not genuine. 1 


are warranted to cure Corns, and enlarged 
Toe Joints in a few icati Boxes, 1s. Id., of all 
— Pipleialeaes . London. 
1 
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| JQ\LECTRIC BELLS, for Mansions, Houses, 
E Offices. (Youths can fit them up—and are scientific). 
ELECTRIC BELLS, tor Lodge Gates and Stables to Houses. 
ELECTRIC BELLS, the best means of communication. 
ELECTRIC BELLS, the greatest enemy of the . 
= BELLS, with Battery and Wire complete, for 


FRANCIS & COMPANY, TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS, 
New Kent-roap, 8.E. 


O TENANT FARMERS and OTHERS pro- 
posing to EMIGRATE to NORTH AMERICA. 


For ful! information to IOWA and NEBRASKA, 
17 Matin aniinaeiie teens nein sn eee 
on 
on bev inten at the Othees of the BURLINGTON and 
MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY, 
16, South Castle-street, Liverpool ; 
13, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C. 
HAMILTON A. HILL, European Agent. 


I EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 


FURNITURE, Se., application should be made te 
the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Removals effected by large railway 


vans. Estimatesfree. Advances made if required.—Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. C. 


1 — A x. OISELESS 
8H —Self-coiling i * thi — Can 


be to any window or other opening. 
free—CLARK and CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, 
W.; Paria, „Liverpool. and Dublin. 


A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FRAGRANCE, 
With a Delicate and clear Complexion, by using 
THE CELEBRATED 
UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
HOMAS BRADFORD and CO., WASHING, 


WRINGING, avd MANGLING MACHINE 
MAKERS, LAUNDRY ENGINEERS, and DOMESTIC 


1 114 from 63, Fleet - street, 
~~ 
Nos. 140, 142, and igs, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
Wholesale and Works t, Nos. 3 and 4, Blooms- 
Branch Works for all kinds 2 2 — ing and 
Repairs (also contiguous premises.) 


Snow Rooms anv Rerait DePantTuentT— 
Nos. 140, 142, and 143, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
(the end nearest Oxford-street). 


Manchester Offices :— 
Cathedral Steps and Peel Park Works. 
Catalogues free by post. 
MOK CHIMNEYS.—Our Chimney- never 
fail to cure. Wo fs than “Ne Cue, NePun® er oad 
them to all parts on trial and approval. 
WILSON and CO., 20, Seymour-street, N. W. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“OHEBRY TOOTH PASTE” 
Greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMABELLA” 

Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at 
what age. 

“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” 
Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


SK for JOHN GOSNELL aad 0O0O.’S, 
and see that you have none other than their @BNUINE 


Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS aad PERFUMERS. 
Wholesale, Angel-paseage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London. 


KINAHANS LL WHISKY. 

This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 
very CREAM of [IRISH WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled 
— Pot and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 
Note the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded 


“KINAHAWN’S LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale 222 — 


“TNOR the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ — See 
Deuteronomy, chap. tii., verse 23. 


(YLAREE'S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 


For Scrofula, „Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds 
it is a never-failing permanent cure. 
It Cures Old 
Cures 


Sores on the Neck, 
Cures Uleerated Sore Legs, 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 


Cures Scurvy 
ures Cancerous 


As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 


free from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 
Tas eat’ the Poseriater solecies sufferers to give it a trivl 
to test its value. 
Thousands of Testimonial from all per: 1 
Sold in bottles, 2s. 3d. each, and iu cases contaiming 11 
times ry kere lls. — 2 ficieu 3 to effect a 1 17 
eure in reat majorit -etanding cases— aL 
CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEVIC NE VENDORS 


the United and the world, or sent to 
Sr or 132 stamps by 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


and 


TESSELATED PAVEMENTS 
For Churches, Halls, Corridors, Conservatories, &c. 
rranged beautiful designs and made of the far- 

famed Jackfield and Clays, by CRAVEN, DUN- 

NILL and Co. (Limited), Jackfield Works, near Ironbndge 

Shropshire, where Patterns and Estimates can be obtained 

on application. Also of the London Agents — 

WM. HARRISON and SON, 133, Upper Thames-street. 


YDROPATHY ! JACKSON HOUSE, 
MATLOCK BANK, DERBYSHIRE, 
Resident i and Man Mr. and Mrs. 
GEORGE BARTON, 

The ae with every convenience for the Niet 
prosecution dropathic system, possesses a hi 
character for 2 and ackson House, from 
its sheltered position and internal arrangement, is emivently 
adapted for pursuing the sy- tem during the autumn and 
winter months. 

Terms— from 2 18. 6d. to 31s, 6d. per week. 
as Prospectuses on application. 
MAN’S SEA SALT supplies the very want 
of the age, presentiny to every one the pleasures of sea 
bathing, without the necessity of a residence on the coast. 


Baths with this salt may always be obtained st the 
Arey eto, Argyl-place, Regent-street, and 5, New Broad- 
street, City. 


most 


MbMAxs SEA SALT should be used in every 
. Ite i ers are there 


by Chemists and Druggists.—N.B. Particularly see that each 
packet bears our trade mark. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually relieves tender 

feet. They should be bathed night and morning with a 

prepared by dissolving five or six ounces of the salt 

in a gallon of cold water. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. 

Beware of imitations.—Tidman and Son, 21, Wilson street, 
Finsbary, London, E. C. 


— —— — —— — — 


DMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely a heaithful 
luxury, but has produced really wonderful effects ia 
many cases of glandular swellings, rheumatic affections, neu- 
ralgia, sprained joints, &c. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. 
Beware of imitations. 
Compiexion Pitts (Avex. Ross’). 


HEY clear the skjn, remove black specks and 
other imperfections, giving brightness to the eye and 
beauty to the face. 2s 9d., post 44 stamps.—ALEX 88 
LI. D, 248, High Holborn, London, opposite Day and 
Martin’s. fi 
FuRROWS IN THE SKIN. 

LABBINESS of the Flesh quickly removed by 

an outward using of ALEX. ’ SKIN TONIC, 


an astringent which tens the skin and removes 
crow’s-foot marks, Ke. 2. K. post 54 stampa. —ALRX. 
ROSS, LL. D, 248. High Holborn, London. 


, „ ROSS’S HAIR-COLOUR 
WASH will in two days cause grey hair or whiskers 
to become their original colour. This is guarauteed by Alex. 
Ross. It is merely to damp the hair with it. Price 
10s. 6d.; sent for stamps.— High Holborn, London. 
PANISH FLY is the ing ingredient in 
ALEX. ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OIL. It is asure 
— * _ and 2 . effect 
speedy. It yalty. 
sent Tor stamps ALEX. 248, 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ~ 
ELIXIR. 


e at the ex of ive organs, 
us ineseasine’ that debility which lice at the root of 

science _— to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC 
LIXIR as true remedy. 


DR. ROOKP’S TESTIMONIAL. 


read Crosby's Prise Treatise on Dis- 
2 and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
— 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


8 


cause whatsoever. 
The Oriental Pills are sold in boxes at ls. IId. and 4s. 6d. 


each. The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, Gd. and IIe. each. 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists, 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 

reserve bealth and thus proloug life 

should read Dr. Rovke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or “ Hands -Guide 

to Domestic Medicine, which can be had gratis from any 

chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, Cou- 

ceruing chis book, the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 

observed: —“ It will be au imcalculabl: boon to every person 

who can read and think.” Wess 

BPDURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL the NEW 

CURE tor InpIGesTion, — and Lavan Com 

ints, Recipe for preparation and use, together wi 

— of Charcoal Be ge — PILLS sent 

ication.— Enclose stamped address to Secretary, 
arbon Co., Nottingham, 


free on 
Sanitary 


he 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wr THE BEST ARTICLES 


suse DOD E AN E S8. 9. 1700 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREER. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s. to 668. 

Electro Forks—Table, 24s. to . Dessert, 16s. to 29s. 
” Spoons, ” 24s. to 40s. ; ” 16a. to 30s. 

Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Seta, 2is., 66s., 95s. 

Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 10s. to £24. 

Dish Covers, Tin, . Metal, 65«.; Electro, £12. 

Electro Cruets, from 12s. 64. to £6 6a. 
„ Iqueurs, from 40s. to £6 10s. 

Lampe Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 

Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, from 4is. 

Coal-Scuttles and Vases, Boxes, &c. 

Clocks—English, French, and American. 

China and Glass—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


Fenders—Bright, 488. to £15 156. ; Bronze, 3s. 64. to £6. 


from 8 feet, £3 5a., to 6 feet, £33. 
Kitchen Utensils—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
Turnery Goods, Brushes, Mats, &c. 
Tools—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
Garden Tools Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, & 
Hot-water Fittings for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments »f £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CoO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC COOKERY.— 
Use LIEBLG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT 
as Sterk for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and sauces; 
ives ſne favour and great strength. Invariably adopted in 
ouselolds when fairly tried. 
Caution,—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s facsimile 
across label. 


NE THOUSAND SHEETS (42 Quires) of 
VELO 21441 1 
, suitable for t , Ventry, an 
on receipt of P. O. O. for 10s. 6d.; 500 * Se. 6d. ; 2000 


each, 20s. 

THOMAS M. WOOD, Wholesale Stationer, 24, Milk- 
street, London, E. C. Established fifty years. 

N.B.—Card Plate and 100 Transparent Ivory Cards, %. ; 
Ladies’, 3s. 6d, 


2 BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-HILL, 
London, MERCHANT TAILORS, BOYS’ OUT- 

PITTERS, &c, invite attention to the following EXPLICIT 

ANNOUNCEMENT and PRICE LIST — 


HE SYSTEM (introduced by SAMUEL 
BROTHERS, and favourably tested for upwards of 
THIRTY YEARS) admits of no possible disappointment. 
81 it the ENTIRE STOCK is divided into NINE 
CLASSES, respectively marked A to I, and is graduated in 
quality aud price. Every Garment and every Piece of Cloth 
is plawly aud unmistakeably marked the class to which 


u belongs. 
BUITS. COoaTs. 2 
. | oe ites 
* Mee ass, | 
ling. ling. | 
A Sie, Dr 2 — 
42s. 49s. 40. Te be 236. 
6 | =| 67a. oat 2 83s. 83s. 
. 4 768 | Bus. 7. 42s. 50s, 45s. 
yi =— |= 45s. 50 50s. 
G | Vis. | 10ds. Bow 55 656. 60s. 
H 1 ii. 0 1076. | 60s. 70s. 65s. 
1 | Lids. | 1 | iis. 70s. 84. | 758. 


la English, Scotch, Irish, aud foreign manufactured 
Tweeds, Doeskins, Home us, Worsted Diagonale, Super- 
fine Cloths, Silk-mized Coatings, and every known Texture. 


OVERCOATS. | TROUSERS. | WAISTCOATS. 
| Busi- | | Busi- 
Driving,|‘ Ulster,” nenn, | Clerical | , 
r 
ng. g vel- ing, ing, Dress. 
Vlerical.| ling. | Syden- Dress. ‘Travell- 
| | ham 


— 18 lds. 22s. 


11 * 100s. sent ¥.. 16s. 24s. 


a EAR-RESISTING” FABRICS for 
GENTLEMEN'S, BOYS’, aad YOUTHS’ 
CLOTUINSG. 

The “ Wear-resisting’’ Fabrics that are specially manu- 
factured iu every variety of colour and design, are made from 
carefully-selected yaius, extra twisted in warp and weft, 80 as 
to render them extremely durable (almost uutearable) and 
justify their title of “ Wear-resisting.” 

‘The C and D classes are recommended in the 
“ Wear-resi.ting Fabrics.” 
Suit fora Boy four fret iu height, C clas«, 25s.; D class, 30s. 6d. 
Gentlemen's Business or Tourist Suits, C Class, 508. D 


class, 59a, : 

PQ\VHE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK of 
FASIILONS, containing 45 Portraits of Boy Princes, 

emment Statesmen, aud Mercnant Princes (with brief bio- 


Krapinical memuirs) Price 6d., or gratis to purchasers. 


— ee ee. ee eee — 


8 CL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-HILL, 
LONDON, E. C. 


FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., 
CASH’S 
KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 


(Patent) 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH 


Hosiers and Drapers, &c., everywhere. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
PURE MALT VINEGAR, 


of uniform strength and flavour, which was awarded 3 

special MEDAL FOR PROGRESS at the Vienna Exhi- 

bition, may be obtained in pint and quart bottles of imperial 
measure from all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen at 


21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


BORWICK’S 
GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER 


has been awarded 
THREE MEDALS 
for ite over all others, and is used by thou- 
ls. bexesa, of all grocers. 


The Use of 


the 
LENFIELD 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 


TO MOTHERS AND NURSES. 


Tue importance of Feeding Children with the Food which 


tone to the system, cannot be overrated. 
All medical and scientific testimony condemns the use of 
Corn Flour and —— Saee one fatten without 
nourishing or condueing in sma degree to the forma- 
tion of bone and muscle. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, 


PREPARED BY 


SAVORY AND MOORE, 
Wholesale and Retail of the Manufacturers, 
143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W., 
And Retail of all Chemists th t the Kingdom, who 
also supply SAVORY & MOORE'S COD LIVER OiL,— 
* * —quarts, pints and ball pinta 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACG, 


HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and {NDIGES. 
TION ; and the best mild ient for delicate constitutions, 


expecially adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and IN 


DINNEFORD AND Co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chewi,is. 


HP, FACE, and BODY.—Skin eruptions 
are incident to childhood, and children of all aves are 
su to them. The 82 the COAL TAR SOAP 
(WRIGHT'S SAPU-CAKBONIS DETERGENS) from its 
sanitary action on the skin, which it purifies and disinfects, is 
a certain remedy, Mothers availing themselves of it will 
save their children much suffering and consequent ill health. 
Recommended by the “ Lancet,” the “ Medical Journal,” and 
„Medical ‘Times ” 47 all chemists, perfumers, and first-class 
rocers, in tabiets, and ls.—W. V. WRIGHT and CO,, 
thwark-street, London. 
Caution.—The Public should note that this is the -_ 
d 


Coal Tar Soap—the only Toilet Soap—that is recommen 
by the medical profession. 


| 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


TAYLOR BROTHERSha the EXCLU- 
_ SIVE Supply of this UNRIVALLED COCOA, 
invite comparison with any other Cocoa for Purity 
—Fine Aroma—Sanative, Nutritive, and Sustainin 
ower— Easiness of Digestion—and especially, HIG 
DELICIOUS FLAVO One trial will establish it 
as a favourite for breakfast, luncheon, and a 
Soothing Refreshment after a late evening. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


The Globe says, “TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
MARAVILLA COCOA has achieved a thorough 
success, and supersedes every other Cocoa in the 
market.” 
Sold in 8 only by all Grocers. TAYLOR 
BROTHERS, London, Sole Proprietors. 


P 


| ON AN IMPROVED 8YSTEM. 
' 

IRON _ Tasteful in Design, Economical, Durable 
| Quickly Erected, and Removable without 
Injury. Piices on application. 


CHURCHES, ISAAC DIXON, 


IRON CHURCU, CHAPEL, SCHOOL, 
SCHOOLS, | AND HOUSE BUILDER, 


40 HATTON GARDEN, 
| LIVERPOOL. 


HEATING APPARATUS. 
GRUNDY’S PATENT, 


For Warming Chapels, Schools, and Public Buildings with 
pure Warm Air, is su g other plans. uccess 


TRsTIMONIAL. 


2 Stanhope-street, 1— 
* London, N. W., Feb. 17, 1874. 


“ DEAR — * ee: to say that the may Marg 
ratus you put into vere Congregatioual Church, 
Hampstead-road, 1 


answers An has su 
apparatus. heat is rapidly created and can be easily 


Testimonials free on application to JOHN GRUNDY, 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce, 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agente—CROSSE and BLACKWELJ, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces througho it the World. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and for 
GOUT, Lithia and Potass. 


CORKS BRANDED R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 
and every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere 
and wholesale of R. ELLis and Son, Ruthin, North Wales 


LONDON AGENTS :—W. Ber and Sons, Henrietta- 
street, Cavendish-square. 


LAVENDER SKIN SOAP. 


(REGISTERED.) 


WHITMORE AND CRADDOCK, 
16, BrisHopsGaTe-Street, Lox Dbox; 
Also to be had of most respectable chemists, grocers, and 


— | 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
For upwards of half tury these Pills have been 

estemed en mett eflestenl both for the proventien ond cute 

of disease, From their timely use readering the doctor un- 

necessary, they are universally known as 

THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


To be had of all Chemists, at ls. Iz d,, 28. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
per box. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


N°? ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
2 
illa is t puri , it 0 
salutary pw sary in di ; cures scrofula, utic 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, aud all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a cnara:. 
eat Gok Te tee ae ee tata te one 2 
Ointment, in boxes, ls. 1 
5, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. dale Deptt, 


] 
131, Fleet-street, London. Get the red ard blue wrapper 
i „„ head in 
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„ 


builder, of Small Heath, in- 

was ted for two years and a half 

both her eyes to that extent till she could 
medical 


Siaut 1S THE @REATEST seh OF NATURE, 


A YOU THAT SUFFER 


Yr BAD EYES, 


Ricnarp Brown, 


Chemist, Spring Hill, Birmingham. 


_ THE FOLLOWING 


Ede,—Sir,—I feel very happy to let you know my eyes 
. is My own writing, and I have not 
of doing the like for a number of years, 
I hope you 


A MONIALS. 


[[LHOUSANDS OF CURES. 


thread the smallest needle they can produce I am in fault. 
They may — from the neighbours who have known me 
for the last ears in one street, and they will tell them I 
was unable to find my own door until I obtained your valuable 
Liquid. I had beggared myself paying doctors 38. Gd. and 
4s. 6d. a bottle for about two thimblefuls of eye water, but 
all to no use, I went to the eye institutions of Liverpool 
and Manchester, where they put me in great torture by 
turning my eyes and operating on me in various ways to no 
purpose. I was getting worse until [ was told of your 
remedy, which appeared in the Birmingham newspapers, and 
1 obtained a small bottle. I shall for life feel obliged and 
thankful to you; more I cannot do than pray for your 
prosperity welfare. I am 84 years old, but still healthy. 
—I am, yours, 


Mo WONDERFUL RESULTS 


Ern KNOWN. 


12 PATENT AMERICAN EYE LIQUID. 


= Cures this Liquid is otteoting every day 
are Marvellous! Dimness, aged, weak, watery, sore, 
oloodshot, kells, cataracts, specks, colds, inflamed, near-sight, 
over-worked, and every disease of the Eye can be cured im & 
few dressings. 


HOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. Some of 

the most wonderful Cures ever witnessed of men 

women, and children, some who had been in Hospitals and 

under the best Medical Men of the Day. Sold in bottles at 
2s. Od., 48. 6d., and } 1s. each. 


I following are selected from Thousands of 
Testimonials, the whole of which can be proved 
Genuiue :— 
From Miss WiLp, Waterloo-road, Cheetham, Manchester. 
Fairy Hill House, June 18, 1873. 


Patrick Gavin, 
35, Bow-street, Little Bolton. 


Mr. Ede,—Sir,—I will thank you to send me a bottle of 
our Eye Liquid. A friend of mine purchased a bottle during 
bis isit to 3 received so much benefit from it 
that I am induced to try it. 
E. Gray, Aire and Calder Glass Co., 
Castleford, near Normanton, Yorkshire. 


Mr. Ede,—Sir,—Will you please send me another bottle 
of your Eye Liquid. Please send it by return, as I cannot 
ibly do without it. It is doing me good.— Yours respect- 


J. Genpers, 
London-road, Chesterton 


Dear Sir,—I wish you to forward me another bottle of 


your Eye Liquid as soon as possible, for I find it is doin 
ihe goed already. Hoping to have it by return. ’ 


merican Liquid 
a great deal of good, and I think another will make a perfect 
cure,— Yours truly, 
J. Yarnwoop. 


1 


ode ble 
tion.— I am, your servant, 
ALEXANDER AvAms, Gun Furniture Forger. might obtain only an . Volumes have 
To Mr. J. Ede. already been devoted to the subject by eminent oculists, and 
other surgical authorities ; poets and philosophers also have 
„March let, 1873. = eulogised the wondrous and charming influences of this 
Sir,—Your Patent American Eye Liquid bas quite taken “window of the soul” and “ queen of the senses,” but our 
the kell from my daughter’s eye, being quite blind for several purpose in essayist, but 
days. Please send me another bottle, as I always keep one rather an allusion to the minor ailments to which the eyes 
gate yee, 
humid latitudes, 
or inflamed eyes, 
local, are ex- 
sufferer, and if 
become a consti- 
man 

chemicals or 


ID 
are now trying to palm off a 


Victoria-road, near Potter's Hill, Aston Park, Spurious Article on the Public. Ask for, and see that 
July 22, 1871 get, EDE’S PATENT AMERICAN ETER Ila 
vent teh aes ee ee ee many each Label. Sold in every town in the 
’ could an to them from Ede 
till a neighbour of IL our 2 
Liquid, and I did so, and I find a grest relief from it, for I 


. These cele Pills also cure Headache arising 
ili ains in the Side and Back, Gravel, 


and 83 stamps, by JOHN EDE, Snowball 


Villa, B Birmingham. 
Agents in every towa in the United Kingdom, and from 
any wholesale Druggi 


Ask Agents for Testimonials, and please send one whea 


suffered from for about nine years, after try 
for — 1 good 

my grateful thanks.—I am, Sir, your 

CHARLES 


To Mr, Ede. 


„rr 


ARMONIUMS, by dummer IL. Baver. 
Improved Exorteu Manvuracturg, suitable for 
Cruronw anv CHaren Stevices, 
Concert Rooms, Private Families, &c., Kc. Price Lists on 
8 at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham-street, 


ALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELLE and 
Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
„ Best WalPe-end, 326; best Inland, 208. best 
Coke, 168.—cash on delivery. Office, 13, Cornhill ; 
West End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico, Special 
rates quoted to conatry buyers for in . 


a 23s. ; 


24s.; Coke, 16s, 12 sacks. 


Highbury and gate, N.; 
voir Wharf, ; 0 
Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway; and Soa 


ham, N.; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regents Park-basin. 
UY no KITCHEN RANGE until you have 
first seen BROWN BROTHERS and COMPANY'S 
PATENT RANGE in operation, with the PATENT SEL. 
ACTING ROASTER for roasting before the fire. in 

use in all of the world. Illustrated 

BRITISH and AMERICAN STOVE and RANGE 
va peat only address is 470, Oxford-street, London, 


CE CREAM = oat egg a — — 
The fecti i i it * reams, 5 
frozen er with less than bait the 
usual quantity of ice or cost for freesing compound. J dsts 
ree. 
BRITISH and AMERICAN STOVE and RANGE 
COMPANY, 470, Oxford-street, W. O. 
Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 
GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


For n Pastry, &c., with 
half 14 2 - 

Sold by Druggists’ Grocers, and O'lmen, in Id. packets ; 6d. 
* ls., 18. 6d., and 2s, tins, . ; 

Proprietors—GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 
THE CELEBRATED 


RELISH. 


— 


Manufacturers—GOODALL, BACK HOUSE, & O0. L. 
Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1878, 
GOODALL’S QUININE WINE 
een, ot Lin af 


2 


to be THE er AND CHBAPEST 
NICO YET INTRODUCED TO THE PUBLIC. 


n 
Hassall, M. D., &c., & 


iD 
Sold by Grocers, C 


10 K. Maa Ne 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKMOUSE, & co., Leeds. 


can 
the body, two inches 


to the . 
„ WHITE PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single "Truss, lés., 2 I., 208. 6d., and 3)s. 6d. 
, free. 
ae of a Double Truss, 318. 64. 42s., aud 52s, 84. 


Postage, free. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 427. an 152s. Postage, free. 
Post Olfice Orders to be made | sya le to John White, Post 


Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
FULASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE- 


aended by the Faculty as be.ag ba 


fit 
7 


arly elastic and com- 
a inal ease of WEAN and 
INS, * 


. W. and 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Ponta By Mr. MURRAY. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the First 
Invasion by the Romans. By Mrs. MARKHAM. Con- 
tinued down to Recent Times. New Edition revised. With 
100 Woodcuts. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Con- | CAMPAIGNING on the OXUS and the 


2 by the Gauls. BY Mrs. MARKHAM. Continued 
to Recent Times, New Edition revised. With Seventy 
Woodcuts, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of GERMANY, from the 


Invasion of the Kingdom by the Romans under Marius to ma meet again, and we can never desire to tra 
Recent Times; company.”—Last words of a review occupying nearly eight 
| Cee Se eee, oe columns of the “Times ” of the 26th and 27th of August. 


Edition revised. With Fifty Woodcuts. 12mo, 3s, 6d. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF | the WILD NORTH LAND: the Story 


COTT. Continued down to 1872. New 
With Thirty-six Woodcuts. 16mo, Is. 6d. 

“TI never met with a history so well adspted to the capaci- 
ties of children or their entertainment, so philosophical, and 
written with such simplicity.”—Mrs, Marcett. 


ZE3OP’S FABLES. A New English Ver- 
sion, chiefly from the original Greek. By Rev. THOMAS 
JAMES. With 100 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“Of * Fables’ there be in school 
nn eT fee? 

The BIBLE in the HOLY LAND: being 

* Sinai and 


Extracts from Dean Palestine” for 
the Use of Schools and Young Persons. With Woodcuts. 


NEWTH’S FIRST BOOK of NATURAL 
Sean 2 an Introduction “* — Study * 
rous — Tventy- second Thousand. 8 ‘Bro, 3. 6d. 


up under the superintendence 

CO te ae i Oe lente ferns, ot fhe request 
several requir ile more 

y Bn de than the Be meh Rd my — 


x. Lee gi ae HISTORY of 
SMITH, D.C.L. With Forty Woodcuts. 16mo, 1 6 * 


“ Students well know the value of Dr. Wm. Smith’ 


A 8M R HISTORY of ENGLISH! ..m Revised most carefully from 
Wb Brags Seika the Lins of our Cn beginning to and all matters of a personal or irrelevant 


SHORT 8 
Pe ce rom ih of ENGLISH 
. By JAMES 


— 12 


A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY of 
sie ‘eee By PHILIP SMITH, Ba Wink 
W ö 1 Ss. Gd. ’ A. ith 
LLER HISTORY of GREEOE 
Times Roman Conquest. 
— 4 — 


Ancient P and 
on the Work. By H. R. LOCKWOOD. 
Woodeuts. Ido 80 6d. = 


ide e MANUAL of ANCIENT 
Thirty-six Woodcuts. 16mo, 3s. 6d. oe oS. ye 


A SMALLER M 
W Un wen e  ODEE™ 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NEW ILLUSTRALED NEWSPAPER. 
PE WORLD. Jo. WEEKLY. 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Threepence Weekly. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST ISSUED, 


ICTORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Weekly. 
FINE ART SUPPLEMENTS GRATIS. 


ICTORIAL WORLD. . WEEKLY. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST” * 
Illustrated N Weekly. 


ewspaper. Threepence 
Specimen Copy post free 3d. Offices, 63, Fleet-street, 


The HEART of AFRICA; or, Three 


The GREAT LONE LAND: an Account 


2s. 6d. ILLUSTRATIONS of CHINA and its 


„„The complete Work embraces 200 
Letter-press Descripti 
sented. 4 vols. imperial 4to, each £3 3s. 


COOMASSIE and MAGDALA: a Story 


HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE. 


ADVENTURES in MOROCCO, and 


NORTHERN 


SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES in the 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Da. Gzora ScHWEINFURTH. 


Years’ Travels and Adventures in the U hoe 
of the Centre of Africa. By Dr. GEO SCHWEIN- 
Translated ELLEN 3 

vols. of each, wi 
yo by the Author, and 2 Maps, 


J. A. Mac GAHAN. 


FALL of KHIVA. By J. A. MAC GAHAN, With 
Map and Numeroas Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 18s. 
“We part from Mr. Mac Gahan with the h that we 
in better 


Mason W. F. Bort, C.B. 


of a Winter Journey with Dogs across Northern North 
America. By Major W. F. BUTLER, C.B., Author of 
„The Great Land.“ Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with 
numerous Woodcuts and a Map. Fourth Edition. 18s. 


of the Red River Expedition, 1869-1870, and subsequent 
Travels and Adventures in the Manitoba Country, and a 
Winter J across the Saskatchewan Valiey to the 
Rocky Mountains. By Mejor W. F. BUTLER, C. B. 
With Illustrations . Map. Sixth and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (The First Three 
Editions were in Sva, cloth, 163.) 


J. Tuomson, F.R.G.8. 


PEOPLE. By J. THOMSON, F.R.G.8. Being Pho- 

from the Author's Negative, printed in Per- 
manent Pigments by the Autotype Process, and Notes 
from Personal Observation. 


hs, with 
of the Places and People repre- 


H. M. STanLey. 


1 88 [[ 8 =~ — M. 
; my 8vo, with Maps ustrations, 
16s. Second Edition. 


has been 


Da. Gernarp Routes. 


JOURNEYS THROUGH the OASES of DRAA and 
TAFILET. Dr. GERHARD ROHLFS, Gold 
of the a iety. Translated 


Cuar_es Norpuorr. 


EGON, and the mit. = 982 12. 
CHARLES. NORDHOFF, 2 2 
for Pleasure, aud Residence, 


Health, ” be, 
cloth extra, price 12s. Square Sv0, 


Nicolas Pics. 


LAND of the APHANAPTERYX. By NICOLAS 
PIKE, Port Louis, Mauritius. P Illustrated 
from the Authors own Sketches, and with Maps and 
a ee Charts. In One Vol., demy 


Tuomas J. Hotcuinson, F. RG. S., F. RS. L., M. A I. 
TWO YEARS in PERU. 


rations of its Antiquities. 
HUTCHINSON, F.R.GS8,, F. RS. . 
of “ ions of Western Africa,” “The Parana and 


South American Recollections,” Ke. With 
Daniel Barrera, and — Illustrations. res 


Franx VINCENT, sun. 


The Land of the WHITE ELEPHANT: 
Sights and Scenes in South-Eastern Asia. A Personal 
Narrative of Travel aud Adventure in Farther India, 
embracing the Countries of Burmah, Siam, Cambodia, 
and 1 — e VINCENT, 

un. Maps, an umerous [‘lustrations 
One Vol., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, & SEARLE, 


AOMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 179. 


For Serramper. Price ls. 
ConTEenTs OF THE NUMBER. 


1.“ Woman Suffrage, A 7.“ By J. E. Cairnes. 

2. “ Castle 1141 * an Irish Home Thirty Years 
3 « The U * 

4. "? By F. G. Fleay. 

5. III. “Preacher and 
6. 0. 

7, “The Future of Eastern Asia.” By Sir Rutherford 
8, * Unionism.” By A. J. Wilson 


. “ The Sequence Dies Ire.” By A. Schwartz. 
10. “ Prussia and the Vatican.” I. 
Macmillan and Co., London. 


T JAMES’S MAGAZINE, 


The SepremsBer Number contains Legends of Muskoka,” 
a new story by the author of Gim's Baby ;” a Narrative of 
the Iceland Celebration, by Cyrus W. Field; “The Myste- 
rious Island,” by Jules Verne.— Price Oue Shilling. 
Published by Messrs. Sampson, Low, and Co., 

188, Fleet-street. 


Second Edition, focp. 8vo, cloth, 5:., 


ISTORY of the HEBREW NATION and its 
LITERATURE. By Samus. Suan. 


London: J, Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SESSION, 1874-5. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will 

commence on Tuurspay, October I. Introductory Lecture, 

at 3 p.m., by Dr. F. T. Roberts, B.Sc. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS 

— the gg ee Fine Arts) will begin on 


C. Foster, F. R S. Introductory Lecture for the 


of 
Professor E. J. Poynter, A.R.A. 
The SESSION of the FACULTY of SCIENCE (in- 
cluding the of the Applied Sciences) will begin 
on MonDay, 5. 
The SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of Seven and 
Sixteen will REOPEN on Tugspay, September 22. 

the various Departmen 


of ts of the College, 

containing full information C Fees, Day 
and Hours of Attendance, &c., and Copies of the 

to the Entrence and other ‘ 


Faculties, may be obtained at the of the 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibitions, 
and also that for the Andrews Entrance Prises (Faculties of 
Aste 8 Rams, ee 6 Renee we be held at the College 


75 
8 
4 
3 


Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from 
North. W. Midland, and Great 


8. a 
JOHN ROBSON, B. A, 
Secretary to the Council. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
8C HOOL, 


Head Master—T. HEWITT KEY, M. A., F.RS. 
Vice-Master—E, R. HORTON, M. A., Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 
The SCHOOL will REOPEN for New Pupils on Tuzs- 
The School Session is 


JOHN ROBSON, B. A., 
Secretary to the Council. 


August, 1874 


NN ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOPS STORTFORD. 


Head Master—Rev. RICHARD ALLIOTT, B.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. , 


The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuvurspar, Sep- 
tember 3rd, 1874. 


36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HE WITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 
The AUTUMN TERM commences Monpar, Sept. 2lst. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
AUTUMN TERM will begin Taurspay, September 24th. 


RGANS.—ORGANS BUILT and SUPPLIED 
at short notice and at moderate prices. For estimates, 
apply to— 
JOHN BEALE and SONS, Organ Builders, Bridgwater. 
Established 1837. 


